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N some departments of modern litera- |! She certainly has no pedagogical purpose 


ture the schoolmaster and his work 
furnish a most important topic. News- 
papers and magazines, orators and 
essayists, statesmen, all find sufficiently 
weighty themes in the interests and 
methods of education. The school- 
master, his aims and his means of attain- 
ing them, his methods and their results, 
are subj<cts of some of the most thought- 
ful writings of our day. Yet the depart- 
ment of Fiction, though it uses the 
schoolmaster as it uses other characters 
in the every-day world, uses him for the 
most part with no thought of his ethical 
importance. Dr. Holmes in Elsie 
Venner, a novel expressly dealing with 
the problems of heredity, gives us care- 
fully drawn pictures of two teachers; 
but they are done with no pedagogical 
interest whetever, with no thought of the 
problems of education. ‘They are neces- 
saty to his story, and they help to illus- 
trate his theories of New England 
peculiarities and inheritances. The 
heroine of Cape Cod Folks is a school- 
mistress, and in the most unconcerned 
fashion possible violates every principle 
of professional ethics, betrays unblush- 
ingly the most delicate confidences, and 
holds up for the amusement of the read- 
ing public the oddities and extrava- 
gances of her neighbors with apparently 
no thought of her own shortcomings. 








in her delineation of character, though 
those who are training teachers might 
very well use the book as an illustration 
of ‘‘ how not to do it.’’ 

Charlotte Bronté studies the teacher in 
all seriousness. In her limited world 
the schoolmaster and the governess are 
important members of society, and she 
treats them as such. The scenes of 
Villette and the Professor are laid in 
boarding schools, the hero of Shirley is a 
tutor, and the heroine of Jane Eyreisa 
governess. She even recognizes the 
habitual ascendency of the mind of the 
teacher over that of the pupil when she 
enables the somewhat priggish Louis 
Moore to win the spirited Shirley. Yet 
she exemplifies no pedagogical principles, 
she has no theories of instruction to 
advance, she does not care whether other 
teachers improve upon her characters or’ 
are misled by them. The interests of the 
pupils do not touch her, her mind is 
upon her story and not at all upon any 
teaching of teachers. 

Dickens has also used the school master. 
He satirizes him in Squeers and Dr. 
Brimble. He contrasts his nature with 
his calling in Bradley Headstone. He 
makes us pity prim little Miss Peecher 
and revere the dear old schoolmaster who 
befriended Little Nell. Dickens is pur- 
posely a reformer; he rails at abuses 
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everywhere, and holds them up for our 
ridicule while he makes us pity their 
victims. But he does not seem to find 
many pedagogical abuses, and in but one 
case, that of Mr. McChoakumchild in 
Hard Times, does‘ he find fault with 
existing pedagogical customs and 
methods. Even here his opposition to 
the teaching of facts exclusively is only 
a phase of his opposition to that hard 
materialistic way of looking at life, of 
which Mr. Gradgrind is so notable an 
example. 

It may seem strange, but as we glance 
over the field of modern fiction, notwith- 
standing the apparent interest of the age 
in matters pertaining to teaching, we find 
but one prominent author of novels who 
seems to be thoroughly interested in 
pedagogical problems and their solution, 
who has definite theories on the subject 
of teaching, and is eager to expound and 
exemplify them. 

George MacDonald uses the teacher in 
many of his books as a leading character. 
Sometimes the hero is himself a tutor of 
unusual wisdom in the home of some 
wealthy man. Sometimes he is under 
the instruction of some noteworthy peda- 
gogue with theories of his own and a 

eculiar way of applying them. If there 
is no character in the story fitted to be 
the mouthpiece of the author’s notions, 
he himself by his reflections upon influ- 
ences surrounding his characters, makes 
us feel that the pedagogical purpose 
underlies every story, and that the author 
is especially concerned in teaching teach- 
ers how to teach, and other people what 
good teaching is. 

Perhaps we shall see this more easily if 
we compare his methods with those of 
George Eliot in cases as nearly as possible 
parallel. Bartle Massey in Adam Bede 
is introduced into the plot to account for 
Adam. Mr. Graham appears in Malcolm 
very largely to account for Malcolm. 
Neither hero would have become what he 
is represented as being, but for the influ- 
ence of his teacher. Mr. Graham and 
Bartle Massey are both village school- 
masters, both men of kindly sympathetic 
natures, both conscientious teachers. Mr. 
Graham, as befits the Scotch school- 
master, is the more learned, but his 
learning does not hold u prominent place 
in his presentation. He isa thinker, and 
a teacher of thinking; while Bartle is a 
teacher of reading, writing and casting 
accounts. But this is not the main differ- 
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ence between the twomen. Mr. Graham 
has grown sweeter through disappoint- 
ment, his own troubles have made him 
only the more thoughtful for the dangers 
and pitfalls that await unconscious feet. 
He thinks not only about the ends for 
which he is working, but also about the 
best means for reaching those ends. He 
has formulated in his own mind certain 
principles by which he will work, and he 
applies those principles scientifically. He 
refuses to contradict error, but instead 
enunciates the opposing truth, and lets it 
fight the error until it conquers. He dis- 
ciplines his school by means of pet names, 
assigning them only when the pupil has 
shown that he deserves the distinction, 
and withdrawing them when in any way 
they have been forfeited. The author’s 
interest in him, the reader’s also, is in 
him as a teacher, and in his theories and 
methods of teaching. Bartle Massey on 
the other hand is not especially interest- 
ing asateacher. The author shows him 
to us in but one school-room scene, and 
there she is more interested in making us 
see the character of the man than in his 
methods asa teacher. She shows us his 
tenderness toward the great, overgrown 
children struggling in the night school 
with words of three letters; she tells us of 
his biting rebuke of the laziness and in- 
difference of the lads whom he accuses of 
thinking that knowledge is to be got 
cheap—they may come and pay Bartle 
Massey sixpence a week and he’ll make 
them clever at figures without their tak- 
ing any trouble. But she balances this 
scene by the following one in Bartle’s 
kitchen, where we see his hatred of 
woman, his tenderness for dumb animals, 
and his love for Adam. In fact it is as 
Adam’s friend far more than as the 
schoolmaster that she shows him to us at 
all. Bartle as a man with all his eccen- 
tricities is interesting to her, Bartle’s 
pedagogics she cares nothing about. 

To the most casual reader of George 
MacDonald, however, it is evident that 
his purpose is an ethical one, and that his 
ethics include considerable pedagogics. 
Man’s relation to himself, to his fellow- 
man, to his God,—these are the themes 
that occupy his pen and absorb his 
thought. In fact, unless the reader is 
entirely in sympathy with him, the 
preaching he gives, or puts into the 
mouths of his characters, often becomes 
wearisome. But preacher as he is, he is 


no mere casuist, no rehearser of empiric- 
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ism. He deals less with the outward act, 
than with the inward springs of action; 
he does not lay down the law, but goes 
down to the motive. He acknowledges 
that, ‘‘It is infinitely better to think 
wrong and to act right upon that wrong 
thinking, than it is to think right, and 
not do as that thinking requires of us.’’ 
—St. George and St. Michael. Perfect 
honesty with oneself and with the world, 
loyalty to duty, obedience to conscience, 
—these are perhaps old-fashioned virtues, 
but such as they are, they are the warp 
and woof of MacDonald’s ethics. 

A teacher thus himself, though not 
always of youth, MacDonald realizes the 
importance of early training, and spends 
much of his thought upon actual teach- 
ing. He not only often makes his hero 
a teacher, and lets us in that way into 
some of the secrets of the profession, but 
he shows us different types of teaching, 
compares them, and sometimes comments 
upon them and their results. The fol- 
lowing from Wilfrid Cumbermede, is a 
fair illustration of such comments, and 
the wisdom with which they are made: 

‘‘T soon perceived a great difference 
between my uncle’s teaching and that of 
Mr. Elder. My uncle always appeared 
aware of something behind which pressed 
upon, perhaps hurried the fact he was 


making me understand. He made me. 


feel, perhaps too much, that it was a mere 
step to something beyond. Mr. Elder, 
on the other hand, placed every point in 
such a strong light that it seemed itself 
of primary importance. Both were, if my 
judgment after so many years be correct, 
admirable teachers, my uncle the greater, 
my schoolmaster the more immediately 
efficient.’’ 

MacDonald enters into the delights of 
the teacher with full sympathy. He says 
in St. George and St. Michael: ‘‘I delight 
in the questions of the docile, they are 
the little children of wisdom;’’ in David 
Elginbrod, ‘‘ Few delights surpass those 
of imparting knowledge to the eager re- 
cipient,’’ and he makes one of the most 
attractive of his heroes, Donal Grant, say: 
**T would rather till the human than the 
earthly soil, for I take more interest in 
the schoolmaster’s crops than in the 
farmer’s.’’ 

To Donal Grant the true aim of the 
teacher, the crop which he is expected to 
produce, is a man—character is the one 
thing to be cultivated; and somewhere 
later he says: 
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‘‘'No teacher’s object should be to train 
such as the world counts heroes or suc- 
cessful men, but lovers of the truth—such 
as will not think great things of them- 
selves because they do what any one is a 
coward ora liar for not doing.’’ Here he 
agrees closely with that greatest of Greek 
teachers, who considered the first thing 
in education was to know the truth, the 
next to do the truth, and who was so 
humble that he was amazed that the 
oracle called him the wisest man in 
Greece, until he considered that he per- 
haps was the only man who knew how 
little he knew. Certainly if ancient 
authority is worth anything, this is good 
pedagogy. 

But in thus exalting the ethical side of 
education our author does not by any 
means underrate the intellectual side, or 
the practical. He speaks of the joy that - 
lies in making things obey thoughts, in 
calling out of the mind as from the vasty 
deep, and setting in visible presence be- — 
fore the bodily eye, that which till then 
had neither local habitation or name. 
He shows how the teacher leads to intel- 
lectual effort by suggesting a motive for 
that effort, usually by a desire for infor- © 
mation. In St. George and St. Michael, 
he makes the old Puritan refuse to instruct 
his son in his politica] beliefs until he can 
ask intelligent questions, and when he 
asks for further information on which to 
ground his questions, he is told to keep 
hisearsopen. But while such a stimulus 
as this will pique en adult and render 
him the more eager to find out what he 
wants to know, our author is too wise to 
recommend it for children, and Donal - 
Grant, when Davy thinks writing a story - 
would be much pléasanter than learning 
about nouns and verbs, shows him that 
even to write a story well, one must know 
about all kinds of words. Hugh, in 
David Elginbrod, refuses to let Harry 
study any more Latin until he asks for it, 
and leads him in such a way that he does 
ask for it, and is willing to do the drudg- 
ery in it for the sake of what he wants to 
know that will come afterward. 

In this respect MacDonald is a good 
Herbartian. He believes in rousing in- 
terest, in making as easy as possible the 
paths of learning. Wilfrid Cumbermede 
again says: 

‘*T believe a part of my uncle’s theory 
of education was that as little pain as . 
possible should be associated with merely 
intellectual effort: he would not allow ° 
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me, therefore, to commence my studies 
until the task of learning should be a 
light one.”’ 

Hugh, in David Elginbrod, agrees with 
this theory: 

‘*In a short time Harry’s health was 
so much improved, and consequently the 
strength and activity of his mind so much 
increased, that Hugh began to give him 
more exact mental operations to perform. 
Just as if he had been a reader of Lord 
Bacon, which as yet he was not, and had 
learned from him that ‘ wonder is a seed 
of knowledge,’ he came by a kind of 
sympathetic instinct to the same conclu- 
sion practically in the caseof Harry. He 
tried to wake a question in him by show- 
ing him something that would rouse his 
interest. The reply to the question might 
be the rudiments of a science. Things 
themselves should lead to the science 
of them. If things are not interesting of 
themselves, how should any amount of 
knowledge about them be? To be sure 
there is such a thing as a purely or ab- 
stractly intellectual interest—the pleasure 
of the mere operation of the intellect upon 
the signs of things; but this must spring 
from the highly exercised intellectual 
condition, and is not to be expected before 
the pleasures of intellectual motion have 
been experienced through its employ- 
ment for other ends.’’ 

Again: ‘‘ Hugh was as precise about 
the grammar of a language as any Scotch 
professor of humanity, but he thought it 
time enough to begin that, when some 
interest in the words themselves should 
have been awakened in the mind of the 
pupil. He hated s'ovenliness as much 
as any one, but the question was, how 
best to arrive at thoroughness in the end, 
without losing all the higher objects of 
study; and not how, at all risks, to com- 
mence the study of thoroughness at once, 
and to waste on the shape of a pin-head 
the intellect which, properly directed, 
might arrive at the far more minute ac- 
curacies of a steam engine.”’ 

Nowhere does MacDonald inculcate 
any other motive for intellectual woik 
than this one; always the desire to know 
is the motive he appeals to. The one 
more frequently used by teachers in this 
country, Emulation, he despises, for he 
says — 

** No work noble or lastingly good can 
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the commonplace, vulgar schoolmaster, 
whose ambition is but to show what fine 
scholars he turns out, that he may get 
more pupils.’’—Sir Gibbie. 

Our author concerns himself not only 
with the motives to be used in intellectual 
education, but also with the methods to 
be adopted. We have had a hint of this 
as we have noticed his suggestions of 
motive, for in the beginnings the two are 
inextricably involved. We see already 
that he favors the inductive method, and 
we see it more plainly as we continue our 
study. Of Alec Forbes he says,—‘‘ The 
fact of his being no scholar arose from no 
deficiency of intellectual power, but only 
from no intellectual capacity; for the 
definite enlargement of which a fitting 
excitement from without is alone req- 
uisite.’’ 

He makes Wilfrid Cumbermede say 
again of his uncle: ‘‘ He would seize op- 
portunities of beginning things. He 
thought more of the beginning than of 
any other part of the process.”’ 

In David Elginbrod he says: ‘‘I think 
the only way is to make the operation of 
the intellectual tendency on the one side 
reveal to the boy his deficiency on the 
other. This once done, all will be well.’’ 

** He showed her things of the moun- 
tain, things in the sky, things in the 
pools and streams wherever they went. 
He did better than tell her about them, 
he made her see them, and then the 
things themselves told her.’’—Sir Gibbie. 

Could the observational method be 
more plainly indicated? Note too the 
sympathy of the following: ‘‘For one 
thing, Mr. Simon always in anything 
done, took note first of the things that 
pleased him, and only after that pro- 
ceeded to remark on the faults—most of 
which he treated as imperfections, letting 
Cosmo see plainly that he understood 
how he had come to go wrong.’’—War- 
lock of Glen Warlock. 

All this shows that MacDonald does 
not undervalue the intellect, and that he 
has thought much about the motives 
that should be used to rouse and stimu- 
late it, the methods which may train it, 
and the proper attitude of teacher to 
pupil in order to obtain the best results. 
Yet he gives us a clue to his own feeling 
of relative importance when he says in 
Sir Gibbie, ‘‘ In her own case she found 


come of emulation any more than of | that her brains were never worth much 
greed; I think the motives are spiritually | to her until her heart took the education 
To excite it is worthy only of | of them.’’ 


the same. 
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Intellectual education is necessary, 
brains are valuable, and they should 
have the best possible cultivation and 
after the best methods; but after all, 
character is more weighty; the heart 
must take the initiative even in the edu- 
cation of the brain, and it certainly needs 
the higher cultivation, as it has the more 
influence on the life. 

Some of our modern educators claim 
that the training in right doing to be 
given by the teacher consists largely in 
the formation, under pressure of the school 
laws and customs, of habits of industry, 
regularity, punctuality, self control and 
self-reliance. MacDonald, on the con- 
trary, would put no _ such pressure. 
Liberty is the key-note of training for 
him. He would not even guard the 
child from temptation or the sight of 
evil. He makes Wilfrid Cumbermede 
in speaking of one of his teachers say: 

‘*Evidently with him, objection was 
the first step in instruction. It was bet- 
ter in his eyes to say you were wrong 
than to say you were right, even though 
you were more right than wrong. He 
had not the slightest idea of siding with 
the truth in you, of digging about it and 
watering it, until it grew a great tree in 
which all your thought birds might 
nestle and sing their songs; but he must 
be ever against the error, forgetting that 
the only antagonist of the false is the 
true.’’ 

But he contrasts this teacher with one 
in the same book who believed in free- 
dom; who said when he was quite an old 
man: 

‘The great end of training is liberty, 
and the sooner you can get a boy to be a 
law unto himself, the sooner you make a 
man of him. This is impossible without 
freedom. Let those wbo have no choice 
or who have not the same end in view do 
the best they can with such boys as they 
can find, I chose only such as could bear 
liberty. I never set up as a reformer, 
only as an educator.”’ 

Mr. Graham, whom, by his affectionate 
treatment, the author appears to consider 
his greatest teacher, made his village 
school somewhat on the same lines, 
though without selection of pupils. 

‘*For the strangest fact in it would 
have been the Jast to reveal itself to an 
ordinary observer. This was that he 
rarely contradicted anything. IIe would 
call on the opposing truth, set it face to 
face with error, and leave the two to fight 
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it out. The human mind and conscience 
were, he said, the plains of Armageddon, 
where the battle of good and evil was 
forever raging; and the one business of 
the teacher was to rouse and urge this 
battle by leading fresh forces into the 
field—forces composed as little as might 
be of the hireling troops of the intellect, 
and as much as possible of the native 
energies of the heart, imagination and 
conscience. In a word, he would oppose 
error only by teaching the truth.”’ 

This permission of freedom of choice 
our author believes in carrying to the 
utmost possible extent. He says of an- 
other of his great teachers: ‘‘ Mr. Simon 
never gave him anything to do at home, 
heartily believing in the imperative duty 
of a teacher to leave room for the scholar 
to grow after the fashion in which he is 
made, and that what a boy does by him- 
self is of greater import than what he does 
with any teacher.’’—Warlock of Glen 
Warlock. 

From these and similar passages we 
may see that our author clearly recom- 
mends as the best method of ethical train- 
ing a freedom to choose between good 
and evil, truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong. He has no sympathy with the 
over-timid, who would guard the child 
from all knowledge of evil, and then ex- 
pect him to be strong enough to choose 
the good, no matter how attractive the 
evil might be made. Nor does he sym- 
pathize either with the careless, who 
would allow the child to meet the evil 
unwarned and unassisted. On the con- 
trary, he calls on the teacher to bring up 
the forces of good, like a wise general, to 
oppose the evil; and notice how wisely he 
advises calling as little as possible on the 
intellect in this battle, and making the 
heart, the imagination and the conscience 
the chief aids. The abstractions of the 
intellect are so much less powerful in their 
effect upon the will, than the affections, 
the sympathies and the religious feelings. 

This giving the boy perfect freedom to 
grow in the way for which he is made, 
this leaving him to make his own choices, 
when once the consequences of the choice 
are fairly understood, forms in him a 
habit of decision, of self-reliance, that in 
the end will result in the strongest char- ° 
acter—one which is to be relied upon for 
consistency and loyalty to truth. In har- 
mony with the definition of a leading 
educator of our own times, that perfect 
liberty is perfect obedience to perfect law, 
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MacDonald believes that such a training 
in freedom will develop the strongest ad- 
herence to duty. 

**It is easy,’’ said Donal, ‘‘to do the 
thing we ordain ourselves, for in holding 
to that we make ourselves fine fellows. 
. . . Depend upon it, Davy, to do what 
we are told is a far grander thing than to 
lay the severest rules upon ourselves, aye, 
and to stick to them too.’’—Donal Grant. 

And again Donal says: ‘‘ Whoever does 
the thing he is told to do—the thing that 
is, that has a plain ough? in it, will soon 
be satisfied that there is some one who 
will not forget to tell him what must be 
done, as soon as he is fit to doit.’’ And, 
also, ‘‘We are bound to obey the truth, 
and that to the full extent of our knowl- 
edge thereof, however little that may be. 
Thisobligation acknowledged and obeyed, 
the road is open to all truth—the only road. 
The way to know is todo the known.”’ 

The truth is to be carried even to a 
confession of ignorance, if we will follow 
our author’s demands, for he says: 

‘There are many who think that to 
confess ignorance is to lose respect, and 
doubtless it is so with the ignorant, who 
‘ claim to know. There is a worse thing, 
however, than to lose respect—to deserve 
to lose it—and he does that who would 
gain a respect that does not belong to 
_him. But such a confession is a ground 
of respect with an ordinarily well-bred 
child, and even with the ordinary run of 
boys will raise a _teacher’s influence. 
_ They recognize his"loyalty to the truth. 
-. For to love the truth is a far greater thing 
' than to know it, for it is itself truth in 
‘ the inward: parts—act-truth, as distin- 
* guished from fact-truth: in the highest 
_ truth, the knowledge and love of it are 
~ one, or if not identical, then coincident.’’ 
. Here we have the key-note of Mac- 
. Donald’s ethics: Love the truth, Do the 
. truth, Know thetruth. In various forms, 
* and by various methods, he preaches this 
constantly; his plots illustrate it, his 
characters live it. 

Yet MacDonald is not the author of 
any system of philosophy. He does not 
even seem to be a reader of the systems 
of others. He does not attempt to form- 


ulate his opinions, nor to arrange them 
' into a logical whole. He is more anxious 
to be true than to be consistent, to be 
helpful than to be logical. Consequently 
he is consistently logical, as far as he 
goes, and he leaves much to be studied 
out by those whoread him. He gives us 
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the results of his own thinking, careless 
as to schools of philosophy, and like 
many practical teachers, while in some 
respects he is a good Herbartian, in 
others he is a consistent Hegelian. But 
he is always and continually a thinker, a 
student of men and of children, a teacher 
of all who will come to him in the spirit 
of truth seeking and truth-doing. 

A few more of his own words will illus- 
trate this phase of his thought: ‘‘ You 
are like a book that God has begun, and 
I am to help him go on with it, and I 
must learn what he has written already 
before I know what to do next. ‘But 
surely you know what a boy is without 
learning me.’ You might just as well 
say that because I have read one or two 
books, I must know every book, for the 
one is a book and the other is a book. To 
know one boy helps to understand an- 
other, but it does not make one under- 
stand another. Every boy is a new boy, 
different from every other boy born before 
or afterhim. Every one has to be under- 
stood. .. I think I am fit to be your tutor, 
for I know that I do not quite understand 
any boy, and so I am the less likely to 
fancy I understand him when I do not.’’ 

There are many other interesting points 
that might still be noted, which would 
show the opinions of our author on 
matters of every-day interest in the school- 
room and the home. His opinions on 
corporal punishment, as seen in Alec 
Forbes, are most interesting, his ideas of 
the comparative value of home and school 
education, his preference for the relation 
of tutor and pupil, in all cases where the 
pupil is of the right material ; these and 
many other matters of interest might be 
noticed here, but my article is too long to 
afford them room. Those who are at- 
tracted by this brief introduction to his 
thought will do well to study him for 
themselves. I am not afraid that any 
will find such study profitless who will 
go to him thoughtfully, in the reverent 
spirit of truth-seeking which he so con- 
stantly inculcates.—ducation. 


- 





THE only way to educate a human be- 
ing is to set him to work for others. You 
can make a pedant of him, but you can- 
not develop him in the highest way with- 
out giving him something to do for 
others. Morality is thinking and seeking 
what you can do for others, and ethics is 
putting it into execution.—Col/. Parker. 
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BY H. C. KREBS. 





EACHER, you can not afford to omit 

this vital means of success. Have 
you a boy who will not study? Talk 
privately with him. Have you another 
who is disobedient ? He needs the private 
conversation. For every offense, for 
every dereliction, the private conversation 
is almost a panacea. It never does harm; 
it invariably does good. Many a great 
man has been turned from a vicious boy- 
hood because of a heart to heart talk 
with his teacher. Many a teacher has 
removed a cause of great worriment by 
means of a frank, private talk. 

This conversation must be private. 
Boys and girls are exceedingly sensitive 
about revealing their inner thoughts and 
lives to their companions. There is a 
hidden region in every heart that is 
closed to the public. Teachers should 
respect this privacy in their pupils, A 
conversation in the presence of other 
pupils, especially when school is in ses- 
sion and all the pupils are listening, 
is extremely unsatisfactory. The boy 
draws into himself, and the teacher, un- 
able to penetrate his reserve, becomes 
irritated. But when teacher and pupil 
are entirely alone, reserve vanishes. If 
tactfully treated, the pupil will lay bare 
his motives. He will present his side of 
the case, and often the teacher will see 
things in a new light. Still more fre- 
quently will the pupil be shown the error 
of his ways; and, as a rule, he can be in- 
duced to improve them. 

In the second place, note that this 
interview is to be a conversation. In no 
sense is it intended to be a lecture. The 
teacher is to listen, as well as talk. The 
great object is to lead the pupil to 
express his opinions and feelings, and, 
by entering into them, to form the cords 
of affsction that are the result of inti- 
macy. Too many teachers are un- 
acquainted with everything but the mere 
shell of the pupil. Intimate relations, 
government through love and reason, 
are thus impossible. 

Let every teacher of fifty pupils deter- 
mine to know each one thoroughly. Let 
her have frequent private conversations 
with them all. Let them discuss with 
the utmost candor any shortcomings, 
troubles, difficulties. Let them also 
bring to her matters not related to school, 
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so that she becomes their adviser in all 
the affairs of life. Let her point out to 
them the paths of honor, and instil an 
overmastering desire to be noble. In 
this way she may produce that indelible 
impression for good that is, after all, the 
end of our work. 

Here is an illustration from real ex- 
perience, in which the success of this 
procedure is manifest. 

A teacher of sixteen years’ experience 
came to her principal several times to 
complain of the irregularity of attendance 
of one of her twelve-year-old boys, named 
Jacob. He would, at times, be absent 
an entire week; and on his return, when 
at roll-call she asked him the cause of his 
absence, he gave vague and evasive 
replies. His irregularity affected his 
class work, and caused the teacher much 
irritation. Finally, she came to the prin- 
cipal one morning and almost demanded 
that this boy be suspended from school. 

‘‘Hecomes only half the time, and when 
he is here he doesn’t know his lessons. 
He keeps the other pnpils back, and thus 
isa general nuisance. It would be better 
for all concerned if he didn’t come at all.”’ 

‘* What is the cause of his poor attend- 
ance?’’ asked the principal. 

‘‘T don’t know. I asked him this 
morning again, and he just said he 
couldn’t come; he had to stay at home.’’ 

‘Do you know anything about: his 
home life ?’’ 

‘*No. He is dressed shabbily, but I 
don’t know anything about his family.’’ 

‘* Well, send him to my office. I will 
have a talk with him and let you know 
the result,’’ said the principal. 

Along came Master Jacob a short time 
later. 

‘*Good morning, Jacob. Sit down a 


few minutes till I finish this work.’’ said 


the principal, pleasantly. 

Jacob sat down and soon the principal 
took a chair facing him and said, ‘‘ Jacob, 
you haven’t been in school very regu- 
larly, have you ?’’ 

‘* No, sir; my grandmother was ill, and 
so I couldn’t come.”’ 

‘*Isn’t your'mother at home ?”’ 

‘*My mother is dead,’’—a tear trickled 
down the cheek and the boy pulled out a 
soiled rag that served for a handkerchief. 

‘Is your father living ?”’ 

‘Ves, sir. Heand grandma and my 
little sister and I all live together. My 
sister is six years old. My mother died 
when my sister was born, and I have 
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been tending to her ever since, because 
grandma is eighty-seven years old, and 
is sick most of the time, and father goes 
out to work early, and doesn’t come home 
till late, and we are too poor to hire some 
one to take care of my sister.”’ 

‘*Do you have to work hard ?’’ 

‘*T get up at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, dress my little sister, get the break- 
fast for father, give grandma her medicine 
and a little something to eat, wash the 
dishes and sweep the room. Then I chop 
wood till half past six and then I go for 
the newspapers and sell them till nine 
o’clock; then I come to school; but if 
grandma is too sick, I stay at home with 
her. On Saturdays I wash out a store on 
Main street. In this way I earn as much 
as three dollars a week. 

‘* What do you do with your money ?”’ 

‘*My father needs it all; but he gives 
me everything over three dollars that I 
earn. I buy my own clothes and have 
done so for over five years.”’ 

**Do you go to Sunday-school ?”’ 

‘*No; I don’t have any clothes fit to 
wear; but to-morrow I expect to havea 
new suit, and next Sunday I am going to 
Sunday-school with Eddie 

It is useless to detail this conversstion 
further. Sufficient has been given to 
show that this boy was leading a heroic 
life under the most trying circumstances; 
that if ever a boy needed the kind word, 
the loving smile, and the encouraging 
sympathy, it was Jacob. His teacher 
had known nothing of this noble boy, be- 
cause she had never resorted to the 
private conversation; because she had 
never questioned him, except before his 
schoolmates. Whatacrime she commit- 
ted against this boy when, with all the 
trouble his little heart had to bear, she 
scolded him, and ridiculed his attempts 
in the presence of his companions. 

On the other hand, Jacob conceived a 
strong regard for his principal as a result 
of this interchange of confidence. They 
were now intimate friends; and when the 
principal told Jacob that he was leading 
a heroic life, that his care of his sister 
and grandmother was worthy of the high- 
est honor, and that he could be sure that 
God would reward him for his work, it is 
certain that Jacob went on his way with 
a lighter heart. 

Teacher, you have such boys and girls 
in your room. Will you lighten their 
cares, or will you add to them by up- 
braiding them through ignorance of their 
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circumstances? Surely there is sorrow 
enough in the outside world to justify its 
banishment from the school-room. Are 
you a beginner in the work? Then em- 
ploy the private conversation in every 
Do not punish in any 
instance until you have first privately 
penetrated to the inner life of the pupil 
as nearly as may be, to ascertain the 
mainsprings of his actions. Avoid pub- 
lic reproof. Let your government be 
from heart to heart.—.School Journal. 


tite, 
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DANGER OF A PRETTY FACE. 








e HAT a sweet child you have! 

Isn’t she pretty?’’ said the 
hostess to a lady caller who was accom- 
panied by her two little daughters. As 
a rule mothers are not averse to praise 
bestowed upon their children; but in 
this particular instance the mother was 
not one bit pleased, for she did not want 
her little girl to be vain of the beauty 
that had been her heritage. ‘‘I do not 
like that lady at all,’’ said the pretty 
child’s sister as they left the house. 
‘*Why?”’ queried mamma. ‘ Because— 
because—I don’t.’? The child would say 
no more, but the mother knew full well 
that an injurious remark had not only 
sown the seeds of vanity in one little 
heart, but seeds of envy in another. At 
every opportunity she tried to impress 
upon the youthful minds that a kindly 
heart is far better than a beautiful face; 
but how can an observant child fail to 
see that the world smiles upon beauty 
while it passes by unpretentious good- 
ness ? 

Strangers are often thoughtless, and 
even parents themselves. I have seen a 
mother array her little two-year-old in 
dainty attire and send her around the 
room courting flattery. ‘‘Me pitty?” 
sounds very sweet from baby lips, and 
one can scarce deny the merited praise ; 
but the haughty air, the conscious toss 
of the head which makes the same state- 
ment, is anything but charming in an 
older child. 

Yes they are dainty and sweet and 
pretty, these little ones; but don’t tell 
them so. They learn it all too soon. 
Praise the little maiden for her clean 
face, for the smooth hair which required 
so much patient endurance to have the 
tangles removed. Tell her that mamma 
has made her a nice dress, and that she 
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must be very good to pay for it; but 
don’t, don’t tell her she is pretty. That 
is nature’s endowment, and has required 
no exertion. no sacrifice on her part to 
acquire.—Christian Work. 





THE HUMAN BODY. 





MANY ODD FACTS WHICH ARE NOT GEN- 
ERALLY KNOWN. 





Hees beings are of all sizes, but the 

tall man is less common than the 
short; only one man in every 208 exceeds 
the height of six feet. For every foot of 
stature a man should weigh from twenty- 
six to twenty-eight pounds, a proportion 
that is not the lot of all in these hurry- 
ing, scurrying days. 

An average-sized man weighs 140 
pounds; a woman 125 pounds. Curiously 
enough, the mean weight and height of 
lunatics are below those of sane people. 
Another unexpected thing in this respect 
that a negro’s skeleton weighs more than 
that of an Englishman. 

The vitalizing power is the blood, a 
drop of which takes but twenty-two 
seconds to go the round of the body. 
There passes through the heart once in 
every three minutes an amount of this 
precious fluid equal to all that is con- 
tained in the body. 

- The mileage of the blood circulation 
reveals some astonishing and undreamed 
of truths. It is estimated that, assuming 
the average speed of the heart to be sixty- 
nine beats a minute, the blood travels 207 
yards in sixty seconds; in other words, 
seven miles an hour, 168 a day, or 6,320 
per year. 

If a man of 84 could have one single 
blood corpuscle floating in his blood all 
his life, it would have traversed in that 
period no less than 5,150 808 miles. 

The average weight of the brain of an 
adult male is three pounds eight ounces, 
of a female, two pounds four ounces. 
The woman’s brain begins to decline in 
weight after the age of thirty, the man’s 
not till ten years later. According to 
high authorities the nerves, with their 
branches and minute ramifications con- 
necting with the brain, exceed 10,000,000 
in number. 

The palm of the hands and soles of the 
feet are composed of cushions of fat, in 
order that sudden jolts and violent blows 
may be successfully resisted, and no in- 
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jury done to the muscles and bones 
underneath. 

The muscles—of which the tongue 
monopolizes eleven—and bones of the 
human structure in combination are cap- 
able of more than 1,200 different motions. 

The teaching of experience indicates 
that accidents are far more likely to occur 
to the right leg and arm than to the left. 
Further evidence of this fact is supplied 
by the makers of artificial limbs; they 
dispose of many more appendages to the 
right side of the body than to the other. 
Statistics show that in fifty-four cases out 
of a hundred the left leg is stronger than 
the right. 

If a man could move his legs propor- 
tionally as fast as an ant, he would travel 
not far short of 800 miles an hour. 


<_ 
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CRIPPLED INDIAN BOY. 


ji wild Indian warrior is naturally 
very selfish. The Indian lads are 
trained to suffer pain without a cry or a 
murmur. But they are tyrants over their 
sisters, and treat their mother as a slave. 
The North American Indian naturally 
looks upon all labor, except boating, fish- 
ing and fighting, as very degrading toa 
man. Work is fitting for women only, 
he thinks. Even when he has killed a 
deer or a bear, he never thinks of bring- 
ing it in, when a woman is near enough 
to be sent out for it. Nor will he lift a 
finger toward skinning and preparing the | 
game for eating, so long as an Indian 
woman can be found to do it for him. 

The Indian lads thus grow up very 
rude, selfish and savage toward mother, 
sisters and all women and girls. They 
are often quite selfish toward one another 
also. When the Gospel comes to them, 
one of the first marks of its power is seen 
in breaking down this obstinate selfish- 
ness. A good illustration of this power. is 
given by Mr. Young, for many years a 
missionary among the Saulteaux Indians 
of Manitoba. 

The native Indian does not like music, 
nor does he care to sing. He is pleased 
with a great noise, but has a poor ear for 
true music. 

A teacher was trying to get a class of 
Indian lads to sing, without much suc- 
cess. The Indian girls were willing to - 
give attention, but the boys were listless 
and rude. So the teacher appealed to the 
more experienced missionary for aid. 
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The missionary knew how fond the 
Indian boys were of pocket-knives, and 
decided to try them by offering a reward. 
So he went into the Indian school one 
day to hear them sing. The boys, as 
usual, left all the singing to the girls, and 
were quite inattentive and deaf to all the 
appeals from their teacher. 

He took out from his missionary box 
six good pocket-knives, and, holding 
them up, stood before the listless crowd, 
saying: 

‘*Boys, hear me. I am going to give 
these six knives to the six boys who will 
sing the best. Look now. Five of the 
knives are good two-bladed ones; but this 
one is a splendid four-bladed knife. I 
will give this to the boy who sings the 
best of all!” 

At once all the boys rushed to the front 
ready to sing, and the trial began. They 
sang one hymn after another with zest. 
It did not take very long, however, to 
weed out the poor singers. They were 
set aside. After a longer trial the six 
were selected by the committee. But who 
of the six was the best singer? This was 
hard to decide. One boy after another 
was tried over and over again; but still 
the committee did not come to a unani- 
mous decision. 

Five of the boys were strong, active, 
healthy lads, full of life and fun. But 
the sixth lad was lame; one leg was 
shorter than the other, so that he had to 
use crutches. 

While the older persons in the commit- 
tee were discussing the question, the five 
boys also had a little talk aside. Then 
one of the lads sprang up, and asked if 
he might say something. 

“* Certainly,’’ said the missionary. 

And this is what he said: 

** Well, we five boys have been talking 
it over; this is what we think. You see, 
we are strong. Wecan run. We can 
catch the partridge, rabbit and other 


game. We can skate and climb. But 
Jimmie has a bad leg; he is lame. He 
cannot run in the woods. He cannot 


skate on the ice in winter. He is fond of 
whittling. He can make good bows and 
arrows and paddles. A fine knife would 
be good for him. So we have talked it 
over. Heisacripple. We will be glad 
if you will give Jimmie the best knife.’’ 
So lame Jimmie had the best knife. 
The noble lads were given an extra red 
jacket for their unselfish act. The spirit 


of the Gospel was reaching them. 
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FOREIGN INFLUENCES ON ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. 


BY A, F. BECHDOLT. 








EHIND every literature is the race 
that produced it, and behind every 
race is its environment. Our literature 
holds its present proud position because 
it speaks the English mind, has spoken 
it for twelve hundred years, and for five 
hundred years in a way intelligible to us 
now. Fora period longer than any other 
country can boast it has been the great 
literature of the drama, of poetry, of the 
essay, of fiction, of history. 

It is Baeda who tells us the story of 
Caedman, and Baeda the venerable, the 
first English teacher, the first English 
historian, throughout his whole life is a 
sublime benediction to all future time. 
In his death we have a touching and in- 
spiring record of devotion. His end was 
near and the way to his disciples was 
dark, and they had no guide nor light. 
With this in mind he began a translation 
of the gospel of St. John. When the last 
day came he had himself borne into the 
chancel of the church before the high 
altar. and there dictated to his scholars. 
‘‘There is still a chapter wanting, and it 
is hard for thee to question thyself 
longer.’’ ‘‘Take thy pen and write 
quickly,’’ said Baeda.. The day wore on 
and evening came. ‘‘ There is yet one 
sentence unwritten, dear  master.’’ 
“Write it quickly.’”’ “It is finished 
now.’’ ‘‘Thou sayest truth, all is fin- 
ished now,’’ and spreading out his hands 
to form the figure of the cross, he sang 
the ‘‘Glory to God’”’ and died. 

For a time the scholars of England be- 
came the teachers of Europe. They 
taught the children of the Emperor 
Charlemagne, they built monasteries 
throughout Europe and testified to their 
faith by their blood in heathen Prussia. 
These were some of the early influences 
exerted on English literature by the mis- 
sionaries from Rome. 

I must pass over the Danish conquest of 
England. ‘These were unlettered pirates. 
The harryings and burnings of these 
Viking Berserkirs along the whole north- 
eastern coast of the island, in connection 
with the terrible punishment inflicted by 
the Norman conquerors on northern Eng- 
land for its bold and long-continued re- 
sistance, destroyed all trace of literary 
culture here. The glory now departs 
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from the north. The south of England 
springs into notice. London becomes the 
literary capital, and the north must wait 
until its glories are revived by Scott and 
Wordsworth. 

The Norman conquest brought into 
English life a higher regard for central- 
ized authority. Hereafter England is to 
be a zation, with the word writ large. 
In a literary sense the conquest gives rise 
or shape to no great work of genius. 
The conquerors leave their impress upon 
the language not strong enough to change 
it. They enrich it with new forms, make 
it more lithe and supple, though it remains 
the same in strength and massiveness. 
Gradually dropping inflection endings, 
the speech becomes less philosophical and 
better adapted for use in business and 
oratory. 

The Crusades follow fast upon the con- 
quest. At the opening of the Crusades 
only two factors were recognized in soci- 
ety, the noble and the church. At their 
close the free merchant town had come 
into existence. Merchant guilds asserted 
the rights of a free burgher class, levied 
troops, built fortresses, and, better than 
all these, encouraged the foundation of 
schools, hospitals and monasteries. 

Historians dispute as to how far the 
Crusades modified social life. ‘To me the 
Crusades seem to be the great leaven of 
the age. Every departing noble in order 
to gather the necessary means of outfit 
was forced by his necessities to call upon 
the despised merchant for help, to sell to 
him franchises, to mortgage or grant out- 
right lands. Many sought to purchase 
the favor of heaven on their journey by 
making the church their heir or guardian 
of their estates. As a consequence, the 
merchant class secured control of the 
affairs of their own cities. Wealth which 
had before hidden itself in all sorts of dis- 
guises now began to exhibit itself. Great 
merchant palaces and guild halls were 
built. The church from being a beggar 
became a dictator, interfered actively in 
public life, built schools, hospitals and 
monasteries. However imperfect the 
church of that day was, let us keep in 
mind that in all these troublous times it 
was the great defense and guard of the 
poor and weak, of the widow and the 
fatherless. 

Every ship that bore soldiers to Syrian 
shores brought back to Venice, Genoa 
and the cities of Italy the rich wares and 
spices of the East. All Europe poured 
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its nobility into Palestine, there to die in 
ineffectual slaughter. All Europe did so, 
save Italy. The Italian cities, prompt at 
jumping the one at the other’s throat, 
combined for once to profit by these hosts 
sailing away to Eastern lands. Looms 
buzzed and anvils rang to fit out the 
armies about to sail with weapons, ac- 
contrements, horses and food, and gave 
constant and remunerative employment 
toevery man. The silks, the jewels and 
spices of the East brought by returning 
ships made beautiful the palaces of her 
merchant princes. Italy became the 
banker of Europe, and as of old, the seat 
of luxurious splendor, of culture and of 
art. 
lorence and the other cities of north- 
ern Italy had also been to some extent 
affected by the culture and refinement of 
the neighboring Moorish province of 
Spain. Eastern poetry and literary art 
had found a new and appreciative home 
beneath the shade of Andalusian oaks, 
and Eastern scholars gathered their 
pupils about them in Cordova and Seville 
and there taught all the world they knew 
of rhetoric, mathematics, philosophy, 
medicine, astronomy and physics. Their 
influence had spread beyond the Pyre- 
nees into southern France—and from 
Provence — the Provincia Nostra of 
Ceesar’s day, as from a new centre it 
moved southward into Italy, northeast- 
ward through Burgundy into Germany, 
northward through France, and north- 
westward with the companions of Simon 
de Montford into England. In Germany 
this gave birth to the Minnesingers, in 
France to the Troubadours with their 
courts of love and laws for the regulation 
of social life. In Italy it furnished in- 
spiration to Dante and farther on to 
Petrarch and Boccacio. In England this 
Troubadour inflence did not give rise to 
any great work of genius. It rather 
made itself felt in a quickening of the 
whole people. It led to a gathering of 
the legends on the life and death of 
Arthur, the great Welsh hero; it gradu- 
ally changed the mode of writing English 
poetry from the alliterative fashion of 
Anglo Saxon days to the metrical, term- 
inal rhymes of to day. Out of this also 
grew the Ballad of Robin Hood. This 
story of the bold outlaw, who fought for 
the poor against sheriff, lord and bishop, 
so took possession of the English mind 
as to become one of our classics. 
There was considerable religious poetry 
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at this time, of no high order. On the re- 
ligious side this impulse ultimately pro- 
duced Piers Plowman; on the secular 
side, in the fullness of time, it grew into 
Chaucer, the father of English song. As 
a turning point in our literary history, 
the Vision of Piers the Plowman is of 
great interest. Written by a secular 
priest, it is the protest of the Commonalty 
of England against the luxury, vice and 
crime of the priests the pope had sent into 
England. ‘* As now is religion a rydere, 
a romere aboute, a ledere of love dayes 
and a land of buggere, a prikere on a 
palfrey—fro manere to manere * *”’ 
As if to mark his hatred for everything 
not English, the poet uses the old alliter- 
ative Anglo Saxon form, a great cry of 
one in the wilderness to prepare the way 
for the message of Wyclif that ‘‘Cristen 
men and wymmen, olde and younge, 
shoulden studie fast in the Newe Testa- 
ment, for it is of ful authorite, and opyn 
to undirstanding of simple men, as to the 
poynts that be most needeful to salva- 
tion.’—NV. W. Journal of Education. 


oe 





ORDER AND DISCIPLINE. 





HESE terms are often used as though 
they meant the same thing; yet they 
respectively stand for school-room condi- 
tions that are as wide apart as north is 
from south. 

Order is the mere outward appearance 
of a school, with respect to the conduct 
of the pupils, while discipline is the will 
of the school working responsively to the 
will of the teacher. Plenty of teachers 
can, by dint of commanding personality, 
‘*keep order’’ in a school, but who are 
not disciplinarians in any right sense of 
the term. A great brawny bully may 
keep a school in good order for the fear 
he inspires, or a weak, but pretty, sweet- 
tempered and popular young lady may 
coax or hire a school to ‘* be good,”’ either 
temporarily or permanently. But this is 
not discipline ; it is in fact the very oppo- 
site of it. Discipline, in the school as in 
the individual, is a capacity for self-con- 
trol and effective work. Discipline, there- 
fore, is power, while order is a mere con- 
dition. 

We once knew a school where the 
teacher was a man of great activity, force 
and positiveness. All day long he strode 
about the school-room, ordering every 
detail of the work, praising the diligent, 
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spurring up the indolent, and occasionally 
jerking the delinquent out of their seats, 
his voice bellowing thunder and his eyes 
flashing lightning. At the recitation he 
was the fountain of wisdom and opinion, 
and the children were the pitchers to be 
filled. No one in that school thought of 
knowing anything or thinking anything 
that was not known or thought by the 
teacher. The school ran with the preci- 
sion and uniformity of a machine, with 
the teacher’s hand on the lever. Neither 
was there any noise in that school except 
that made by the teacher. People said 
this teacher was a ‘‘ good disciplinarian.”’ 
He was nothing of the sort. He was a 
mere driver; aside from his forceful con- 
trol, the school was entirely undisciplined. 
The work was not responsive to an 
awakened motive, but the result of com- 
pulsion. There was no true discipline, 
because there was no self-control. 


NAT TAYLOR. 


‘‘Wuat a bright boy Nat Taylor is,”’ 
Mrs. Eason used to say to her husband. 
**It does me good to see him go by the 
house. He is always whistling or sing- 
ing away to himself as if he: were too 
happy to keep still, and yet he hasn’t 
nearly so many pleasures as most boys 
and girls. 

‘Phere he comes now on his way to 
school. He is not the boy to be late. 
His teacher says he is never tardy nor 
absent, and it is really wonderful how 
fast he learns. He’ll be the banner boy 
in the grade at the end of the year, you 
see if he isn’t.’’ 

Just then Nat appeared around the 
corner, whistling as usual. He had a 
package in one hand to leave at the ex- 
press office for his mother and a big 
bunch of strawberries in the other. 

‘* What are you going to do with your 
berries, Nat ?’’ asked Mrs. Eason. 

‘Oh, they’re for Auntie Clapp,’’ said 
Nat, with a chuckle. ‘‘She said last 
night she’d almost forgotten how straw- 
berries taste, so when I found these in 
the pasture this morning, while I was 
after the cow, I thought I’d bring them 
along to remind her.”’ 

‘*Isn’t that just like the boy,’’ Mrs. 
Eason continued, after Nat was out of 
sight. ‘‘ He’s always thinking of some 
one else, even if he is such.a little fellow.”’ 

One morning Nat didn’t go to school 
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as usual. He was sick and had to lie in 
bed, and everybody missed him. Some 
of the boys came to find out what the 
matter was, but he felt too miserable to 
see them. 

It was a day or two before he was well 
again, and then he wasn’t quite his old 
self. By and by people began to ask, 
** What has happened to Nat? Hedoesn’t 
whistle so much as he used to.’’ 

He neglected to do errands for his 
mother even when she told him them 
two or three times over. He said he for- 
got, although he used to pride himself on 
his good memory. His teacher noticed 
the difference in school, and asked Mrs. 
Taylor if Nat was sick. 

‘*He is not as bright as he was,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Almost every day he seems dull 
and stupid a good part of the time. Yes- 
terday he went to sleep twice in class; 
something.I never knew him to do before. 
I can’t make out what the trouble is.’’ 

Mrs. Taylor looked anxious. She 
called Nat and asked him if he felt well. 
He said he did, but he hung his head and 
looked as confused as if he had been 
caught in some mischief. Something 
certainly was wrong with Nat. 

That night his mother found out what 
it was. 

‘“There’s a hole in the knee of my 
trousers,’’ Nat said when he bade them 
all good night. ‘‘ Will you mend it, 
mother, so that I can have them to put 
on in the morning ?”’ 

Mrs. Taylor repaired the torn place 
and looked to see if there were other 
holes. ‘‘ There is sure to be one in the 
pocket,’’ she thought. 

There was no hole there, for a wonder; 
but she found something else which made 
what Nat called the ‘‘sorry look’’ come 
into her eyes. 

Can you guess what it was? 

A cigarette! She knew now what had 
made Nat sick, why he forgot to do her 
errands, and why he went to sleep in 
schooi instead of being bright and quick 
at his lessons. He had been learning to 
smoke. 

When Nat came down in the morning 
Mrs. Taylor said, ‘‘ Did you know there 
had been a thief in the house, Nat ?’’ 

‘‘Why, no!’ exclaimed Nat, with 
wide open eyes. ‘‘ Did he steal anything ?"’ 

“Yes, he has been stealing my boy's 
health and his good spirits, and his 
memory, and leaving quite a different 
kind of boy in his place. What shall we 
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do with him ?’’ asked Mrs. Taylor, hold- 
ing up the cigarette. ‘‘ Here he is.”’ 

Nat started to laugh, but he stepped 
when he saw his mother’s face, and they 
had a long talk together. 

When it ended he said, with a little 
smile : 

‘Well, mother, I don’t believe we 
want any thieves in our house.”’ 

Mrs. Taylor did not find any more 
cigarettes in Nat’s pocket, for he kept his 
breath sweet and his head clear by not 
smoking again. 

He told his teacher the story one day, 
and the next morning she hung this card 
up in the school-room : 





THE THIEF TOBACCO STEALS 


Our health. 

Our good looks. 
Our liking for al 
Our strength. 

Our memory. 
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CHEER. 





BY J. F. SPAUNHURST. 





ed that it is popular with men of 
wealth to found universities and en- 
dow seminary chairs, would it not be a 
step toward ‘‘the gocd time coming’’ to 
establish a professorship of the sunny 
face? We are taking life, even its pleas- 
ures, too seriously. The faces of too few 
men and women carry. cheer and sun- 
shine. Care, intentness, nervous hurry, 
take the place of smiles. Our people 
need to be taught the art of cheer and 
brightness. Perhaps the preacher as 
well as teacher is at fault, in not insist- 
ing on the duty of gladness, and the 
smile as a means of grace. Such a pro- 
fessorship will require deep and careful 
probing, because when all has been said 
and done, it is found that the smile must 
root itself in the heart. Tiere must be 
peace and purity and love on the inside ~ 
to make the blossoms of cheerfulness and 
the smiles thrive in profusion on the out- 
side. It is not work, but worry, that 
kills, and it is in this sense, I suppose, 
that we are told to ‘‘take no thought for 
the morrow.’’ Cheerfulness and good 
humor are not only pleasant in them- 
selves, but conduce greatly to good health. 
It was a favorite saying of Bancroft, 
the historian, who was a vigorous old 
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man at ninety, that the secret of long life 
is in never losing one’s temper. The re- 
mark was simply a concrete way of ex- 
pressing the hygienic value of amiability 
—a principle which, until lately, has 
scarcely been considered in the training 
of children. Hitherto we have regarded 
fretfulness, melancholy and bad temper 
as the natural concomitants of illness. 
But modern science shows that these 
mental moods have natural power to pro- 
duce Gisease. No doubt in most cases 
imperfect bodily conditions are the cause 
of irritable and depressed feelings, yet 
sometimes the reverse is true. 





ORIGIN OF NAMES OF PLACES. 





HE origin of the names of places opens 

up an almost inexhaustible subject. 
We find ancient names were invented and 
have a meaning, while modern wames are 
largely borrowed. ‘There is a striking 
difference in this respect between the 
town names of New England and of the 
mother country; and as they are so often 
the same, let us glance for a moment at 
the map of England. We feel as we 
study it, that we are going back to our 
old ancestral home; we realize how strong 
and manifold are the bonds, not only of 
literature and history, of civil and relig- 
ious institutions, but of language that 
binds us to the birthplace of our fore- 
fathers; we feel that in spite of over a 
century of independent life, old England 
is our mother still. 

As we glance along the sea coast we 
find many towns ending in ‘‘ mouth:”’ 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, Tynmouth, Wey- 
mouth, Yarmouth, Portsmouth. They 
are all at the mouths of the river Dart, 
Yarmouth at the mouth of the Yar, and 
so on. Here is the town of Dover, from 
which they generally cross into France; 
and sure enough the word means ferrying 
place. Dotted over the land at strategic 
points are a number of noble towns end- 
ing in ‘‘caster’’ or ‘‘cester,’’ as Chester, 
Lancaster, Gloucester, Leicester, Worces- 
ter, Rochester, Winchester. In these 
words we find the Latin ‘‘castra,’’ mean- 
ing camp. These towns are the old for- 
tresses which the Romans built when 
they subdued the land in the palmy days 
of the Czesars. We find many words 


ending in ‘‘ford,’’ villages that have 
grown up where the great highways 
crossed the rivers, carrying us back to 
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the days when bridges were scarce and 
the streams were forded. Bradford is the 
broad ford; Oxford the ford not for oxen, 
but of the river Ouse; Hartford the ford 
of the hart. So Thetford, Stafford, Wal- 
lingford. Many names end in ‘‘ham,’’ 
another form of ‘‘home.’’ Waltham is 
home in the woods; Shoreham, home on 
the seashore. Similar names are: Wind- 
ham, Rockingham. The suffix ‘‘ton”’ 
is very frequent, a shorthand form of 
‘‘town.’’ Milton is a town having a 
mill; Norton is north town; Sutton, south 
town; Weston, west town; Kingston, the 
king’s town; Castleton, the town about 
the castle; Morton, the town on the moor. 
The suffix ‘‘ley,’’ is very common, the 
old word for ‘‘meadow.’’ Kingsley is the 
‘*king’s meadow;”’ Beverley is ‘‘ beaver- 
meadow;”’ Berkeley is ‘‘ field of birches.’’ 
They are mostly small rural towns. We 
find a host of towns ending in ‘‘ by,’’ such 
as Danby, Derby, Grandby; but they are 
confined to the north and east of Eng- 
land. This is explained when we find 
that the suffix is Danish and that this is 
the part of the island where the Danes 
chiefly settled.— Education. 








NINO. 





BY MATTIE G. SATTERIE. 





IS name was Nino. A policeman 
brought him into my school, one 
cold, bright, winter day. He placed the 
boy on a front bench and turning towards 
me said, ‘‘See him, ma’am? Well, I 
had a chase for him; he nearly gave me 
the slip half a dozen times, but I rounded 
on him and gave 47m the grab at last. I 
was going to take him before the Judge 
first, but he promised to come here to 
school, because he knew some fellows 
who come here. I tell you, ma’am, he’s 
little, but, O my! I say, lady, I wouldn't 
be in your shoes for two hundred dollars 
a month.”’ 

With a smiling nod and this cheerful 
announcement, the bluecoat left the 
room. I turned and surveyed my prize. 
He was small, very small. His little 
wizened body was surmounted by the 
most aged face one can well imagine. 
‘*Sly cunning, and deceit,’’ I thought as 
I gazed upon his wrinkled visage and 
into his little black specks of eyes. Upon 
being questioned, he informed me that he 
was eleven years, he Ilved in Thompson 
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street, he could read a little, he could not 
write at all. He had never been kept 
anywhere in school because he would not 
stay. He didn’t care for ‘‘de cops’’ he 
wasn’t ‘‘ scared of ’em,’’ and so on. 

I called two of the largest boys in school 
and told them to take Nino down to the 
wash room and cleanse him thoroughly. 
He was fairly reeking with street filth 
and mud. Ofcourse he resisted manfully, 
frantically, but the boys understood their 
task perfectly, and with a knowledge 
born of long experience in the same work, 
artistically seized the kicking child and 
magically disappeared with him. Twenty 
minutes later the boys returned with the 
sulky but shiningly clean Nino. 

At both sessions the next day Nino 
appeared, but was diametrically opposed 
to study. He was duly introduced to 
book, paper, slate and pencil, but without 
success. During the afternoon he was 
warned that he would be kept after school 
if he idled as he had in the morning. 
Needless to add he was ‘‘kept in.’’ He 
went home when released, in a genuine 
bandit rage, declaring audibly his inten- 
tion of playing ‘‘ hookey ’’ on the morrow. 

He was as good as his word. The 
next day, no Nino, allday. But the day 
after, in answer to my postal card his 
father brought him in, resisting wildly. 
The father, who was as youthful-looking 
as Nino was aged in appearance, threw 
the boy on the floor and proceeded to 
kick him violently. ‘To my words of re- 
monstrance he said: ‘‘Excoos Maestra, 
he bada boy; he no good; a lick a him, 
me no say nottings; you kill a him, me 
no say nottings.’’ I finally persuaded 
him to leave the boy to my tender mercies, 
and he departed. 

Nino sat for ten minutes in sulky 
silence. I waited until he raised his 
eyes to my desk, then I said in the most 
indifferent tone, ‘‘ Nino, can you sharpen 
this lead pencil for me?’’ He took the 
pencil and sharpened it. I then said, 
‘*Sharpen these dozen pencils, please.’’ 
By the time the dozen pencils were 
sharpened, he was in a truly lamb-like 
state, and did his school work quietly 
and well. Inthe afternoon I told him to 
attend to the clay, preparatory to the 
modeling lesson. Before he went home 
that afternoon, he asked if he could clean 
the slates and give them out on the pro- 
viso that he was early, in the morning. 

A week passed and Nino was on the 
early list. Alas! Another ‘‘ outbreak,’’ 
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a day on the dock and streets with the 
repetition of the culprit being dragged in 


‘and the paternal kicking before my eyes. 


More pencils sharpened, slates washed 
and ruled, paper cut and given out, and 
Nino was taking a human interest in the 
world of school-life. This time for three 
weeks he proudly walked in the eyes of 
all men ‘‘An early boy.’’ But one 
glorious February day my heart sank 
when, at the opening of school I missed 
the world-weary face of my precious 
Nino. I had been so elated at what I 
had proudly considered ‘‘ Nino’s reforma- 


‘tion,’’ and now my pride was obliged to 


fall. However, he presented himself at 
the afternoon session without being 
dragged or kicked. He actually said, 
‘Teacher, I was on de hook this morn- 
ing. I’m sorry.’’ My heart once more 
beat high with pride and satisfaction. 

An important change was taking place 
in Nino; he was really growing fond of 
his lessons. He made rapid progress in 
reading, and in the simple rules of arith- 
metic. He told me one day, with a lofty 
air, he was ‘‘ de boss adder ”’ in his yard. 

The year waned, and even the tempt- 
ingly beautiful days of spring and summer 
could not beguile him from his post of 
duty. Even the vacation did not demor- 
alize him. I found him waiting at the 
corner of the street for me on the opening 
day of school, with the greeting, ‘‘O 
teacher, I’m awful glad school’s again.’’ 
He was now a worthy member of society, 
steady, studious, and a/most orderly. One 
afternoon as the class was writing, and I 
was passing up one aisle and down an- 
other looking at the books, Nino said as 
I lingered at his desk, ‘‘ Teacher, you like 
de fellows, don’t you, truly?’ ‘‘ Yes, 
Nino,’’ I said, ‘‘when you are good, I 
love you joyfully, when you are not good, 
I love you sadly, but I always love you !” 
He surveyed me with a look in which 
wonder and contempt struggled for 
supremacy, then said after a few seconds, 
‘It’s funny ; I tink I wouldn’t like such 
coves as us.”’ 

The time had now arrived when the 
annual promotion to the neighboring 
public school was to take place. I told 
Nino to stand at the head of the line of 
boys as the brightest pupil. Thechildren 
to be promoted were all ranged in order 
to start to their new school. I said a few 
words of farewell and advice. Suddenly 
the line swayed wildly back and forth ; 
there was a mad rush, and Nino tore from 
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his place, threw himself at the end of the 
platform, embracing my apron and chok- 
ing with sobs, cried out, ‘‘I don’t want 
to go to no new school. I never want to 
go away from here.”’ 

I listened, a proud and a happy woman. 
The boy had a heart. I had doubted the 
fact until that moment.—V. Y. School 
Journal. 


_ 


HOW TO READ. 








BY JAMES G. McCLURE. 





HE successful reader is one who thinks 
more than he reads. The advantage 
of reading is in the obtaining of informa- 
tion or ideas which are then brooded 
over, as a hen broods over her eggs, and 
are made productive of new life and of 
new beauty. The saying that mankind 
may be divided into two classes, those 
who read and those who think, is sug- 
gestive. Reading may be simply the 
pouring of water into a sieve. The best 
readers are those who know how to find 
suggestions which stir the mind, and 
cause it to make excursions in new realms 
of thought. 

Were I to state the prime requisite of 
successful reading, I would say that it is 
attention. Almost any worthy book that 
comes into our hands will bear more than 
one reading. Indeed, all great books 
must have more than one reading if they 
are to be appreciated. It is with them as 
it is with great orations, or great poems, 
or great sermons, that the ordinary mind, 
even though it is quickened by the eye 
and ear, cannot grasp the full thought all 
atonce. Many persons read without being 
able to get a clear opinion at the conclu- 
sion of their reading as to the ideas that 
have been before them. I knew a young 
man, a student of the law, who was ac- 
customed to put a mark in his book at 
the page he had reached in his reading. 
His room- mate every now and then would 
place the bookmark several pages back in 
the volume, and the young man never 
knew the difference! Attention some- 
times necessitates very slow reading. 
Personally, if I am reading a suggestive 
book of essays, I am quite apt to find 
some word or phrase prompting my mind 
in lines of thought that are entirely apart 
from the essay itself. Under such cir- 
cumstances I can read but little; that 
little, however, is exceedingly profitable. 
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It is desirable then that one read so as to 
get the most for his own individuality 
that is possible out of what he reads. In 
this way he never becomes a parrot, re- 
producing what another has stated, but 
he becomes an original thinker, and in. 
due time his expression of thought bears 
the stamp of his own individuality. 

One of the most successful readers I 
have known was a young man who 
attempted to tell those whom he met 
what he had read and what the reading 
suggested to him. He thus made his 
reading a permanent part of his memory, 
while at the same time he developed his 
own methods of expression. Talking 
things over is always a great help to the 
understanding of their significance and to 
the fixing of them in the thought. The 
man, for instance, who reads the Bible 
will read it the more understandingly to 
himself according as he attempts to tell 
the meaning of the Bible to some one 
else. It has long seemed to me that one 
reason why the Christian religion is a 
teaching religion is that every teacher of 
it by his teaching of it may become the 
more fully imbued with its significance 
and with the beauty of its truth. 

Every man has to learn for himself how 
to read. He must know why he wishes 
to read, and then he must know what he 
wishes to read. ‘Then, in due time, if he 
reads to develop thought and to insure 
accurate expression, he will acquire 
habits of selection and of proportion that 
will make his reading a success to himself 
and a blessing to others.—/J/en. 


_ 


DEVICE IN SPELLING. 


LIST of words, say twenty, are 
written on the board Monday morn- 

ing, and are left there for the entire week. 
At some time during the day, the atten- 
tion of the pupils is called to the first five 
of this list. The teacher points out the 
chief difficulty in each word. The sight 
is thus brought into action, and the 
pupils are trained to see the words as they 
are, and are led to get acorrect mental 
picture of them. Several of the class are 
then called upon to spell these words 
orally. The sense of hearing is thus ex- 
ercised, and the pupils are taught to 
recognize the sounds of the letters as they 
occur in the words. They are then re- 
quired to write each word ‘five times. 
This gives the necessary muscular train- 
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ing to enable them to produce the correct 
written forms. This is the only assist- 
ance rendered by the teacher in the prep- 
aration. ‘The words are before the pupils 
to be considered during any leisure time 
they may have. On Tuesday the list is 
covered, pronounced by the teacher, and 
written by the pupils. At some time 
during the day the next five words are 
studied in the same way, to be pro- 
nounced and spelled on Wednesday. 
This is continued for the week, and on 
Friday night the twenty words are erased. 
On the following Monday these twenty 
words are pronounced and written, and 
twenty more are placed on the board. 
This is continued for five weeks, covering 
a course of one hundred of the most diffi- 
cult words to be given the class. At the 
end of the five weeks the whole list of 
one hundred words is used as a written 
review. We commend this device to all 
teachers who are aiming to secure the 
best of results.—W. HY. Benedict. 


‘A OR AN. 








HANKS to the indefinite article for 
this letter from a man whose intelli- 
gence is worthy of a much less modest 
signature than ‘‘Ignoramus,’’ and who 
has the passion for accuracy that is neces- 
sary to scholarship: 

‘*Editor of the Sun--Sir: In The Sun this 
morning I notice the expression ‘a home’ 
and ‘an hotel.’ In another New York 
paper the expression, ‘an hospital’ occurs. 
Why not ‘an home’ if the others be cor- 
rect, or contra. why not ‘a hotel,’ ‘a hos- 

ital?’ The Standard Dictionary is author- 
ity for the use of the article ‘a’ before all 
consonant sounds including ‘h,’ ‘u’ and 
‘eu’ pronounced as ‘yu.’ While the use of 
‘an’ before an unaccented ‘h’ is prevalent 
in England, do not the best authorities de- 
cry the practice? Will Zhe Sun kindly 
enlighten ?’’ 

The Sun doesn’t and didn’t say ‘‘ an 
hotel.’’ That expression occurred in a 
letter from a correspondent. Weshouldn’t 
say ‘‘an hospital’’ either, although we 
have no quarrel with persons who do. 
No doubt it can be found in many good 
writers, but it has the air of an affecta- 
tion. Does anybody on this side of the 
water say ‘‘an hospital?’’ There are 
sticklers for severity and fanatics of rule 
who tell you that you ought to say ‘‘ an 
historian,’ ‘‘an historical,’?’ and many 
Englishmen and some Americans so 
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write. But here we will let our little 
friend, the Century Dictionary, speak : 

An is still sometimes used before a con- 
sonant sound, especially before the weak 
consonant /; and in written style, and in 
more formal spoken style, az is by many 
(especially in England) required before the 
initial 4 of a wholly unaccented syllable, as 
if such an / werealtogether silent; thus, az 
hotel, but @ hostess; az historian, but @ 
ogee an hypothesis, but a hypothetical. 
In colloquial speech and increasingly in 
writing, a is used in all these cases.”’ 

The less division between the spoken 
and the written speech the better. It 
seems to us that usage, stronger than a 
million grammarians, has already de- 
cided the vocation of ‘‘a’’ and its elder 
brother ‘‘an.’’ The junior walks before 
the consonant sounds; the senior is usher 
to the vowel sounds. It may be that 
there are painful souls who force them- 
selves to say az historian and a history. 
Most persons would, we think, instinct- 
ively employ the shorter article in both 
cases. But we grudge the az to nobody 
who loves it before the unaccented /. 

‘‘An’’ is the older form and has had 
enough to do in his time, let alone the 
extensive business which he has carried 
on under the form ‘‘one.’’ He isa fine 
old article. If there is a tendency to 
overwork him in England before 4, it 
should be attributed to the pride which 
such Englishmen as have overcome the 
treacherous initial 2 feel in approaching 
it.—New York Sun. 


_> 


HAMLIN, THE BAKER. 


HE Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the 
first’ president’ of Roberts College, 
Constantinople, was the first man to es- 
tablish a steam flour-mill and bakery in 
Turkey. In spite of the opposition of 
the whole guild of bakers, the enterprise 
was highly successful, for the reason that 
Mr. Hamlin sold good bread always 
above weight. During the Crimean war 
Lord Raglan establi-hed his military 
hospital in the Selimien barracks, at 
Scutari, which had been built by the 
great Moltke. One day Mr. Hamlin was 
asked by an orderly to call upon Dr. 
Mapleton at the hospital. Atter some 
demur, he did so. As he entered, the 
doctor asked brusquely, without saluta- 
tion, ‘‘ Are you Hamlin, the baker ?”’ 
‘* No, sir; I am Rev. Mr. Humlin, an 
American missionary.’’ 
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‘‘That is just about as correct as any- 
thing I get in this country. I sent fora 
baker, and I get a missionary.”’ 

There happened to be two loaves of 
bread on the table, and Mr. Hamlin said, 
‘‘T presume it is bread you want, and 
you don’t care whether it comes from a 
heathen or a missionary.”’ 

‘* Exactly so,’’ answered the doctor. 

After some sparring between the Amer- 
ican missionary and the English officer, 
Mr. Hamlin agreed to furnish bread for 
hospital use, and, taking up the printed 
contract to do this, in order to sign it, 
noticed that it said, ‘‘ To deliver bread 
every morning, between the hours of 
eight and ten, or at such other hours as 
may be agreed upon.’”’ Dr. Hamilin 
paused a moment, and then said: ‘‘It 
will be necessary to insert in this contract 
the words ‘except Sabbath,’ after the 
word ‘morning.’ The bread can be de- 
livered Saturday evening, say at sunset.’’ 

‘*The laws of war do not regard Sab- 
bath,’’ replied the agent of the English 
government, curtly. ‘‘I cannot change 
a syllable in that contract.’’ 

** Very well, sir, then I will not furnish 
the bread. I have not sought the busi- 
ness.”’ 

To the hospital this refusal meant the 
loss of fresh food, to the missionary a loss 
of hundreds of dollars for the cause for 
which the good missionary had given his 
life. Nevertheless, he did not flinch, so 
the other had to give way. 

‘*'The chief purveyor,’’ said the doc- 
tor, after a pause, ‘‘is a good Scotch 
Chrisiian, and he will arrange with you 
for that.’”” So Mr. Hamlin furnished 
bread on his own conditions. 

Later a large camp of the English army 
was formed at Hyder Pasha, and again 
Mr. Hamlin was engaged to supply bread 
at a rate of twelve thousand pounds a 
day for a time. 

The first delivery at the camp was dra- 
matic. The soldiers were waiting impa- 
tiently to receive it. They seized the 
loaves ravenously and tasted them. 
Then the bread was hurled high in tie 
air, and the joyful cry rang through the 
ranks, ‘‘Ooray for the good English 
bread!”’ 

The provost of the camp was overbear- 
ing and rude, and some trouble was anti- 
cipated over the double Saturday deliv- 
ery. Onthe first Saturday a sunset, Mr. 
Hamlin, preceding the long line of carts, 
saluted the provost, and said, ‘‘ As it is 
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Saturday, I deliver the supply of bread 
for the Sabbath; as at the hospital, so at 
the camp.”’ 

This was met with a volley of oaths, 

and the order to take the bread back and 
deliver it in the morning. Mr. Hamlin, 
unheeding the order, left the bread and 
departed quickly. To the missionary’s 
astonishment, the next Saturday morn- 
ing the provost wrote on his receipt, 
‘Remember the double Saturday deliv- 
ery.’”’ 
This illustrates a fact which is note- 
worthy—that it is rarely the case where 
a man stands conscientiously firm to right 
principles that he will meet obstacles to 
prevent his carrying them out in any en- 
terprise in which he may be engaged.— 
Youth’s Companion, 


> 


BIOGRAPHY OF APPLE. TREE. 








BY F. W. CARD. 





N my garden stands an apple tree. It 

is not prepossessing nor promising, for 

it has grown old and decrepit. Yet the old 

apple tree has not lost heart. Year after 

year it puts forth its bloom and ripens its 
fruit. Listen to its history. 

At the base of this old tree much of the 
bark has decayed away. Some borer has 
made the tree its home; perhaps a fun- 
gus has later found a footing and 
wrought still greater devastation. But 
somewhere there is still a live connection 
between the roots and the trunk, through 
which the water taken from the soil by 
the tiny little rootlets is carried up to the 
leaves playing in the sunlight. The 
water is there broken up and combined 
with the carbon-dioxide of the air, form- 
ing starch. Although so poisonous for 
us to breathe, carbon-dioxide is a very 
important food for p!ants, and they get it 
all through their leaves. Here in these 
hundreds of laboratories, every leaf being 
one, the sun prepares the food for the old 
tree, adding the mineral matter dis- 
solved from the soil by the water and 
root-acids, forming food; it is then dis- 
tributed to all parts, even down to the 
tiny rootlets which first took the water 
from the soil. 

A foot or so from the ground is a long 
cleft showing where, years ago, a gash- 
ing wound was made. Perhaps some 
careless plowman let the whipple-tree 
tear off a large strip of bark; or perhaps 
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a boy with a new hatchet tried its edge 
on the tree to see how well it would hew. 
Year after year the tree has been build- 
ing out new wood from the edges of this 
wound in the attempt to entirely cover 
it. Success will soon crown its efforts if 
its life is spared. 

All about the base of the tree are 
springing up young shoots, which are 
striving to appropriate the food that be- 
longs to the old tree. This is because 
the injury to the bark already mentioned 
prevents rapid passing of the food and 
threatens its life. If the old tree should 
die, any one of these young sprouts 
stands ready to push forward and take 
its place. 

The scales of rough bark which clothe 
the trunk serve to protect the seat of life 
beneath, but, unfortunately, they also 
harbor, tucked away in their silken beds, 
many of the old tree’s enemies, which 
during summer have been despoiling its 
fruits. For whenever we find a fat pink 
worm in an apple this winter we may be 
sure that it is because he was caught 
napping and did not have time to leave 
the apple and spin himself a cocoon in 
some crevice about the tree. If you will 
look beneath the hoops of an apple bar- 
rel you may find some of them nesting 
there. In spite of their snug quarters 
many come to an untimely end when 
such birds as the chickadee and nuthatch 
go creeping around the trunk of the tree 
in search of their breakfast. But we 
must reserve the biography of this little 
fellow for some other time, and also that 
of the insect, the eggs of which we might 
find closely glued to some branch and 
carefully varnished to keep out the rain. 

Farther up there is the remnant of a 
dead limb, long since broken or cut from 
the tree. The tiny little spores of some 
fungus found a lodgment there and the 
little colorless plants, developed from 
these, fed upon the wood, causing it to 
decay. Gradually the hole grew deeper 
while the old tree was trying to cover it. 
Even if it succeeds now it will be too 
late to prevent this diseased spot from 
extending farther and farther towards its 
heart. 

Still higher up there are two swellings, 
one on each of the large branches, and 
had you been here in the autumn when 
the apples were ripe you would have seen 
that above these swellings the old tree 
bore Baldwins, but below them little 
bright-red crabs. What a mystery is 
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here! How can the tree do that? What 
has happered? If the old tree could tell 
us it would doubtless say that one day, 
years ago, when the March winds had 
begun to soften, and the blue-birds had 
come back, a man with a saw climbed 
into the tree and cut off those branches. 
Then with a chisel or knife he split them 
down at the centre. After that he in- 
serted two little cions from a Baldwin 
tree into each of these splits. He took 
care that the line between the wood and 
bark should agree with the same line in 
the branch. Then he covered the wound 
with wax so that the winds and rains 
should not have access to it. By and by 
when the new spring life came creeping 
through the tree it pushed on into the 
little cions, and they began to grow. 
The old tree took kindly to these adopted 
children and fed them so well that they 
soon became larger than the branches 
had been which were cut away. In 
some such way every Baldwin apple-tree 
in the whole country has grown from a 
piece of some other Baldwin tree taken 
and adopted by a tree of another kind. 
Yet the old tree below these grafts 
remains the same, and will produce only 
crabs as long as i} shall live. 

I cut a branch from the old tree and I 
wish we could all gather around and 
listen to the story which it has to tell.* 
It carries many side-branches or fruit- 
spurs, but how crooked and gnarly they 
are. At every attempt to grow they 
seem to have been thwarted and 
obliged to turn their course. There are 
many scars, each of which marks the 
scene of a tragedy, ‘To one spur clings 
the remains of an apple-blossom. The 
petals fell away, but the calyx, stamens 
and pistil still remain. On several an 
apple started to grow but was overtaken 
by an enemy and destroyed. A robber 
plant gained entrance and only a mummy 
is left to tell the tale. It looks dead, 
but I suspect that it is teeming with life, 
and that this same robber-plant has 
ripened its tiny spores which are ready 
to attack other apples next year. All 
along these little branchlets are to be 
found scars where leaves have once 
grown. Wherever.the branch stops and 
starts off in another direction are other 
scars, showing that flowers were pro- 
duced there, and that just below them a 

* Excellent studies of apple and other twigs 


may be found in Bailey’s ‘‘ Lessons with 
Plants.” 
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bud came out at the side. You will see 
that the same thing has happened this 
year at the end of each spur. These 
scars are nearly all small; the little flow- 
ers never reached applehood. One or 
two buds became ambitious, when the 
blossoms above them failed, and grew 
into long slender shoots, bearing only 
leaf-buds. But a few of the spurs show 
larger scars, and if you will hold the 
stem of an apple against them you will see 
what they mean. About each scar are 
clustered several very small ones which 
show where other blossoms fell by the way. 
The buds just below these larger scars 
are usually small and slender. On other 
branches where no apples grew this year, 
you may find some that are large and 
plump. From these the blossoms of 
another year will come and another 
struggle will begin. 

The old apple-tree might tell much 
more if we understood its language 
better.— 7he Nature Guard, Rhode Island 
College, Kingston, R. I. 


MODERN LACK OF COMMON 
SENSE. 








BY HOMER H. SEERLEY. 





ODERN civilization, though much in 

advance as compared with the past, 
is still lacking in much that good com- 
mon sense indicates would need to be 
otherwise. ‘These things are in our edu- 
cational methods, in our home affairs 
and in our social and civil life. Much of 
it grows out of wrong conceptions of the 
real purposes of education and of train- 
ing, but more of it grows out of false 
ideas of labor, of utility and of living. 
With the hope of calling a halt and of 
instituting a reform at least in an occa- 
sional life, these words are written. 

1. There is a waste of manhood and of 
womanhood by process of degeneration 
that values professional development and 
success beyond real manhood and woman- 
hood. There is need of full-grown, full- 
rounded men and women of affairs for 
the schoolroom and to take the place of 
the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
that have allowed themselves to be 
dwarfed and stunted by the business. 
The call is for men and for women, not 
people who have sacrificed the highest 
and freest development in power and in 
character for that which has degenerated 
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them. The banker, the grocer, the car- 
penter, the minister, the lawyer, the doc- 
tor, all are more useful to the world if 
they will set the standard of manhood 
above the standard of their vocations. 

2. Among teachers there is a waste of 
courage and of self confidence that over- 
values the so called recommendation by 
assuming that it is of great importance. 
So much is this true that they estimate 
their standing and their success by the 
kind of papers they can collect. The cre- 
dential craze, the gathering of testimon- 
ials of character and of experience, has 
lowered the tone of the teaching profes- 
sion, and has made the teachers under- 
estimate their own real value as men and 
women. It is time to quit this idolizing 
of written estimates, and individualize 
one’s efforts so that the work they do 
will talk for them, and they will not 
need to be further bolstered up in manli- 
ness and womanliness by written recom- 
mendations. 

3. There is also great waste in not 
keeping mentally alive by studying some- 
thing new all the time, and thus by daily 
growth keep in touch with the world. 
The teacher needs a constant diet of the 
best things in history, science, literature, 
music and art to keep up with the pro- 
cession in progress, and thus, by con- 
stantly putting on new life, prevent 
degeneration, decay, disintegration and 
death. There are plenty of fossils that are 
of no use to the educational world except 
to be labeled and placed in the museum. 
Some people who want the teacher's 
field of usefulness reach the museum 
state too early in life to make even good, 
respectable fossils, such as the curator 
desires to have. 

4. There is a large waste of energy, 
health and strength by foolish and un- 
necessary habitsin teaching. (a) Among 
these I might mention the criminal prac- 
tice of constant standing in the presence 
of aschool or class. It is certainly sui- 
cide for many women who are found 
practicing it, either from false notions re- 
garding government or cruel require- 
ments made by school authorities. Suc- 
cess at such a price is too dearly bought. 
(6) Another thing is an acquired nervous 
condition developed by over-strain and 
over: pressure, so a teacher gets no relax- 
ation, and rest is not relief but pain. 
They acquire a sensibility that compels 
them to be unhappy unless they are con- 
stantly occupied. There is more of this 
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nerve irritability among teachers than is 
usually admitted. A woman on the 
very verge of nervous prostration will 
insist that she ‘‘never was better in 
health in my life,’’ while her very un- 
easiness indicates a tendency toward in- 
sanity or hysteria. There are too many 
hours of worry, of exhaustion and of 
frenzied application for the enfeebled con- 
stitution to bear, and a break-down is a 
consequence. There is an evident indi- 
cation of pride in modern life among men 
and women that they have overdone and 
have broken down. I have met five 
women in the last month who spoke ex- 
ultingly of having broken down ner- 
vously, as if it were a tribute to their 
womanhood, instead of a crime against 
nature and God. 

5. There is also a lack of common 
sense in the waste that is going on in 
methods. The educational world is all 
agog for new methods in every line of 
teaching. Our cities and towns hardly 
use one method long enough to get it 
thoroughly into practice before another is 
put in its place. The present teacher in 
the schools can not leave five years and 
be able to go back again without finding 
an entire new ideal in everything. 
Change is not necessarily progress; it 
may be retrogression. There is really too 
much change, too much modification just 
to modify, too much variation just to 
vary, rather than the application of the 
principle, ‘‘ Prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good.’’ If we are able to 
judge fairly from manifest indications, 
there are no good things actually found 
out in the past twenty years that are per- 
manent product in educational thought 
and practice. Experimentation is the 
watchword, and the teacher is the suf- 
ferer, as she is kept in a constant fever 
heat of excitability to keep up with the 
current topic and the latest demand. The 
writer believes in improving and in prog- 
ress, but he does think that there should 
be a stop to much that is believed to be 
progress, as it is not genuine in its re- 
sults and is very destructive to time, to 
money and to human life, in both teachers 
and pupils, if not also to the happiness of 
the patents who are more frequently suf- 
erers than is known or appreciated., 

What is needed in all these things is a 
better judgment, a more serious applica- 
tion of common sense and a more reason- 
able consideration of the real ploblems of 
life. Method has its place, but the prog- 
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ress in education of recent years has come 
more from a change of method. It is the 
spirit, the life, the purpose that needs to 
be emphasized, and modern educators 
should not omit the greatest and the 
best things in their struggle for place and 
power.—Midland Schools. 








VALUE OF DEBATE. 





BY W. W. DAVIS. 





HE Londoneditor, Henry Labouchere, 

divides the House of Lords into three 
classes: The mentals, the ornamentals, 
the detrimentals. Rhetorical exercises 
at school, the old-fashioned Friday after- 
noon declamations and compositions, are 
sometimes deemed orvamentals. But 
they are not ornamentals, they are essen- 
tials. Let us see. Declamation, for in- 
stance, is good. If a pupil learns one 
piece a week, in the school year of. forty 
weeks he will learn forty pieces, and in 
twelve years, 480 pieces. If these are 
carefully chosen, he will have 480 selec- 
tions of poetry and prose, gems from the 
orators and poets. Much of his studies, 
all of the trash he reads, he may forget, 
but these gems will cling to his memory 
forever. Declamation gives self posses- 
sion on the platform, ability to speak in 
public. Lawyers and ministers are not 
the only classes, as fifty years ago, who 
require facility in speech. Teachers, 
engineers, farmers, W. C. T. U., Y. P. 
S. C. E., even mothers, meet nowadays 
in conventions, and some one must pre- 
side, some one must be prepared to speak. 
No more awkward or disagreeable situ- 
ation in life than to rise before an audi- 
ence with heart in your mouth and your 
knees in a tremor. 

Compositions are good. Next to ready 
talking, ready writing is the most ser- 
viceable art among men. So fewcan put 
their thoughts gracefully upon paper. 
Unless this practice is begun in school, 
it will, perhaps, never be acquired. It 
must be line upon line, day after day, as 
the regular lessons in music. 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to 
dance. 

All great works of literary excellence 
are the result of careful composition. 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Macaulay’s 
History of England, Emerson’s Essays, 
exhibit the tireless toil, the finest finish 
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of those master hands. Even the best 
orators write the speeches which they 
deliver with so much fluency. Purely 
extemporaneous eloquence is rare. Al- 
though uttered apparently on the spur of 
the moment, these glowing passages were 
all cut and dried in the library. Wendell 
Phillips and Colonel Ingersoll, two of 
our most fluent orators, used the pen 
much in the preparation of their speeches. 
Some of our popular ministers, who use 
no notes in the pulpit, use plenty of 
them on their study tables. The dili- 
gent use of the pen has given them a 
mastery of the subject. 

Now we come to an exercise which 
combines the best features of declama- 
tion and composition, the debate. To 
be a good debater, one must be a good 
writer and a good speaker. He must 
write to put his material into the best 
form, and he must speak to set forth his 
arguments to the best advantage. Of all 
intellectual contests, the debate is the 
most stirring. It arouses every faculty 
and summons every power into service. 
And it is not dangerous. Debate never 
broke a rib, fractured a skull, sprained a 
leg. Perfectly safe and thoroughly brac- 
ing. The debate encourages as nothing 
else, the spirit of research. The question 
once given leads to untiring examination 
of every authority that may give informa- 
tion on the subject. Libraries are ran- 
sacked. No stone is left unturned. A 
search light is thrown in every direction. 

We are glad that this splendid dis- 
cipline finds so much favor with our col- 
leges, and that the questions selected for 
discussion bear upon current events and 
timely issues. For instance: Princeton 
was pitted against Harvard on, Isa closer 
alliance advisable between England and 
United States? Harvard against Yale: 
Is the present method of electing United 
States senators preferable to election by 
popular vote? The Chicago High School 
discussed, ‘‘Should the mayor have the 
power of appointing his officers without 
necessity of confirmation ?’’ 

Joseph Choate, our minister to Eng- 
land, took part in twenty-five debates at 
Yale, and was successful in every discus- 
sion. In great assemblies of church and 


state, when vital issues are at stake, who 
are the men to take the lead, ‘‘ The ap- 
9 of list’ning senates to command ?” 

he debaters, the speakers ready in reply, 
prepared to give and take: Pitt, Fox, 
Luther, Chalmers, Patrick Henry, Clay, 
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Thaddeus Stevens, 
Bishop Simpson. ‘These are leaders in 
every body that shape legislation. They 
arouse the slow, they decide the irresolute. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

Macaulay believed that the training of 
the youth who listened to the debates be- 
tween the master minds at Athens, was 
superior to that afforded by any univer- 
sity. Lord Bacon said reading maketh a 
full man, conference a ready man, writ- 
ing anexact man. The debate does all 
this. We hope the day will soon come 
when debating will be a regular feature 
in our high schools, and that contests for 
the championship will be the highest 
form of our popular entertainments, like 
the Olympic games in Greece two thou- 
sand years ago.— Sterling (//l.) Standard. 


Douglas, Blaine, 





A FRAGMENT. 





BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD. 





T had lain there for months, in my desk 
drawer, that bit of crumpled paper. 
Whenever I dive down to the bottom of 
the heap of miscellaneous letters and 
manuscripts my eye catches a glimpse of 
the penciled scrawl, which I never pass 
unnoticed. The columns of words copied 
with boyish painstaking (and bent fin- 
gers) is familiar enough; repeated by the 
thousand in every school-room. ’Tis not 
on these that my eye lingers, crudely 
finished though they be, and alluring, 
after their own fashion. No; I turn the 
crumpled sheet to the other side and read 
for the hundredth time: 


‘* You no who tis from, 
Your notie boy, 
Jack.”’ 

Jack! on all days a problem—that day 
altogether intolerable! His teacher, whose 
patience had seemed limitless and whose 
sympathy had been unfailing, sternly re- 
proved him and sent him home in dis- 
grace. The next morning she found on 
her desk the folded paper with the double 
columns of words, written with care and 
patient toil to please the 'teacher’s eye. 
Upon the other side of the paper Jack’s 
inscription. 

Ah, Jack! it is the unwritten message 
that I read with wet eyes and choking 
throat. You and I are set to learn the 
same lessons, lad. ‘‘The good that I 
would, I do not; but the evil which I 
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would not, that I do.’? Then, when the 
imperious impulse of the moment has 
passed away and we reflect in silence 
upon our day’s doing and misdoing, how 
we long for the sympathy and patient 
tenderness of the friend who knows our 
naughtiness and yet trusts our better 
nature! 

Blessed be the teacher to whom the 
power of such faith is granted. Through 
such abiding belief in the better nature 
of the boys shall they be kept from evil 
and helped to attain the good.—J/. £. 
Journal of Education. 


_ 
—_— 


THE ELEMENT OF PLEASURE IN 
EDUCATION. 








AM aware that I may be here re- 

minded of the necessity of rendering 
instruction agreeable to youth, and of 
Tasso’s infusion of honey into the medi- 
cine of the child; but an age in which 
children are taught the driest of doc- 
trines by the insinuating method of in- 
structive games has little reason to dread 
the consequences of study being rendered 
too serious or severe. The history of 
England is now reduced to a game of 
cards, the problems of mathematics to 
puzzles and riddles, and the doctrines of 
arithmetic may, we are assured, be suffi- 
ciently acquired by spending a few hours 
a week at a new and complicated edition 
of the royal game of the Goose. There 
wants but one step further, and the 
Creed and the Ten Commandments may 
be taught in the same manner, without 
the necessity of the grave face, deliberate 
tone of recital, and devout attention, 
hitherto exacted from the well-governed 
childhood of this realm. It may in the 
meantime be subject of serious consider- 
ation whether those who are accustomed 
to acquire instruction only through the 
medium of amusement may not be 
brought to reject that which approaches 
under the aspect of study; whether those 
who learn history by the cards may not 
be led to prefer the means to the end; 
and whether, were we to teach religion in 
the way of sport, our pupils may not be 
induced thereby to make sport of reli- 
gion.— Waverley. 

This is what Sir Walter Scott says in 
connection with his criticism of the de- 
sultory system under which young Wav- 
erly was trained. It touches a question 
which has two sides, neither of which 
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contains all the truth; and the great 
novelist, like many who have lived after 
him, found difficulty in seeing and ex- 
pressing the whole truth, on so large a 
subject, from one point of view. 

There is and ought to be a large 
element of pleasure in education. There 
is also, and ought to be, a large measure 
of downright hard work, amounting 
often to wearisome and painful striving. 
It is not implied that pleasure and work 
are always necessarily separate and op- 
posed. A right-minded person often 
finds highest enjoyment in earnest work. 
But it seems to be Nature’s plan to put 
into the life of children a large element 
of mere amusement or play, and teachers 
of little ones are not usually slow to take - 
a hint from this. It seems also to be 
Nature’s plan to steady and sober, in 
time, the playful tendencies of childhood, 
by the more earnest and serious work of 
life, and teachers of every grade should 
keep this in mind; the great burden of 
their effort should lie in this direction. 

There is little danger of children grow- 
ing up lacking in capacity for amuse- 
ment; but the danger of their growing 
up without large capacity for hard work 
is imminent and great. Multitudes do 
so grow up, and the responsibility rests 
upon their parents and teachers. The 
case is well put by a recent writer in 
these words: ‘‘The power to think for 
one’s self has too little standing in the 
schools; and we do not insist enough 
upon the appreciation of the worth of 
school work. Too often we try to 
wheedle our children into knowledge. 
We disguise the name of work, mask 
thought, and invent schemes for making 
education easy and pleasant, We give 
fanciful mames to branches of study, 
make play with object lessons, and 
illustrate all things. Zo make education 
amusing, an easy road without toil, is to 
train up a race of men and women who 
will shirk work and shun whatever is dis- 
agreeable to them. ‘There is no substitute, 
in either home or school, for hard work. 
If we are to have a properly trained 
people, we must teach the value of work 
and overcome the indiffererice of children 
to ignorance.’’ 

The hero of Waverley was permitted, 
under an old and indulgent tutor, in 
great measure to learn as he pleased, 
what he pleased and when he pleased. 
He was “‘ permitted to read only for the 
gratification of his desire for amuse- 
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ment,’’ not realizing that he was ‘“‘ losing 
forever the opportunity of acquiring 
habits of firm and assiduons application 
—of gaining the art of controlling, 
directing, and concentrating the powers 
of his mind for earnest investigation.’’ 
He sought books and teachers only so 
long as they afforded him amusement, 
and the effect upon his character, happi- 
ness, and usefulness was anything but 
salutary. This is the extreme in one 
direction. 

It does not follow that the best results 
are obtained by going to the opposite 
extreme. It is not necessary to put into 
a child’s training as much as possible 
that is distasteful and repulsive. Work 
at home and at school should be made 
as attractive as possible, without any 
attempt to present it under the false 
guise of play. The best service we can 
render a child is to teach him to work 
cheerfully and earnestly, and to love 
work. ‘‘It is to render him a very poor 
service to accustom him to regard every- 
thing as play.’’ Wise parents and 
teachers will seek the golden mean. As 
Compayre well says, the legitimate de- 
sire to make study agreeable, to sweeten 
the toil of the child, ought not to make 
us forget the necessity of effort.—Home 
and School. 


_ 
—_ 


KNOWLEDGE NOT POWER. 








BY JENKIN L. JONES. 





Was is knowledge? It certainly is 
not an acquaintance with mere facts. 
Knowledge does not come from the dic- 
tionary or the encyclopedia. To know 
the names or even the color and forms of 
all birds in this neighborhood will not 
make of you an ornithologist; to know all 
the notes in the gamut or even to be able 
to read them in their combination on the 
musical staff does not make a musician of 
you. To know the bird ‘you must know 
its relation to other birds, its habits 
throughout the year, what it feeds upon, 
where it nests and where it spends its 
winter. To know morals you must know 
the Ten Commandments in their relation 
to life, how they apply to conduct on the 
playground, in the school, in the home, 
in business. Knowledge is ordered infor- 
mation. Bread and milk are not strength. 
They become strength only when di- 
gested. So the facts of life are only the 
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material out of which knowledge is made. 
Knowledge is always the combination of 
the fact and the thought. The more facts 
and thinking combine, the more knowl- 
edge is acquired. 

What is knowledge, then? It is not 
memory. It is not familiarity with facts. 
It is not observation. It is not even ex- 
perience. It is all these put to soak in 
the human mind. It is all these digested 
by the human brain. So we put facts 
into the thought-hoppers of boys and 
girls. They are ground in the thinking 
mill of life and they come out as knowl- 
edge, ideas which can be baked into the 
bread of wisdom. This gives strength, 
gives purpose, and makes for power. 





GOOD MEMORY WORK: IV. 





MAN once described to me an inter- 
esting scene witnessed by him in 
some eastern churches. It was a great 
building, thronged with thousands of 
worshipers—pilgrims who had gathered 
from many distant places, to be present 
at these services. The great building 
was shrouded in darkness, but each per- 
son of all the thousand present held in 
one hand an unlighted candle. One tiny 
candle was burning, sending its timid 
beam of light out into the darkness 
feebly, like the faint ray of some far-off 
star. It deepened and intensified rather 
than relieved the gloom. At a given 
signal, every candle was to be lighted as 
quickly as possible from the one already 
burning. The signal was given. A 
dozen hands reached forth instantly and 
caught the light from the one tiny source. 
These almost instantly passed it on to 
dozens and hundreds and thousands 
more. In an incredibly brief space of 
time the flame flashed across that great 
audience, the thousands of candles were 
blazing, and that immense building 
seemed to be one surging sea of light. 
What an object lesson? What a pic- 
ture of what this world is ,of what it may 
become! Why is not the light which 
flashed out from Bethlehem and from 
Calvary so long ago not burning now in 
every heart, the whole wide world around? 
‘““Ve are the light of the world,” said 
Christ. Let that light shine. Let its 
fire kindle upon the next heart and that 
upon the next—and also flash on and on 
until every hamlet and village and city 
and state and nation and continent, and 
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the whole world, shall be bright with the 
radiance of Him whose ‘‘ life is the light 
of men.’’—Christian Work. 

** You may not at once discover in pop- 
ular literature an agency by which large 
masses of people are swayed,’’ says John 
Monteith in an article in Aducation on 
‘* Literature and the People,’ ‘‘ but you 
you will recognize in it a power that has 
deeply affected yourself. This effect has 
been caused when in the leisure hour you 
have sat down with well-known, popular 
authors, such as Bunyan, Defoe, Addison, 
Burns, Scott, Dickens, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow. The instruments of this power 
have been some very old forms of words, 
the authors of which are unknown— 
nursery songs, fairy tales, ballads, the 
Arabian Nights, the stories of Troy and 
Achilles; and of the authors named, such 
books and pieces as Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Robinson Crusoe, Sir Roger de Coverley, 
Auld Lang Syne, Curiosity Shop, The 
Scarlet Letter, and The Village Black- 
smith. While reading these pieces of 
literature, or any others of the same class, 
you have been conscious of a pleasure 
arising partly from the subjects treated, 
and partly from the forms of expression; 
but under the glow of feeling experienced, 
when engaged in the reading these fea- 
tures were blended—they are naturally 
blended—and you never separated them 
for separate study, for why should you? 

‘‘An influence that plays so important a 
part in the making of individual charac- 
ter and nations, and in promoting social 
health and happiness, an influence so 
natural in its origin and popular adapta- 
tion, must, like sunlight and rain, belong 
to all. It is equally true that literature 
is necessary to all. It may not be long 
hence when it will be generally acknowl- 
edged that to all human beings, in all 
conditions of life, beauty is as necessary 
as bread. 

‘* Tf literature is to doitsappointed work 
in the world, it must be universal and 
democratic. ‘To confine it toa class is to 
kill the soul of it. No more is it to be 
limited to any particular period of a single 
life. It rocks the cradle and is the staff 
of the old man. It has noschool age and 
it never takes a diploma of graduation, 
for it is always fresh, green and growing. 
The spirit of it is pure benevolence. It 
is the Round Table of universal brother- 
hood. The knights who sit around it 
are in every house and every school.’’ 

The selections here given were com- 
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mitted to memory to be recited and writ- 
ten on the dates here named by the 
pupils of the Boys’ High School of Lan- 
caster: 

NOBILITY. 


True worth is in being, not seeming— 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good—not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


We get back our mete as we measure— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right; 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren; 
But alway the way that is narrow 
And straight, for the children of men. 


’Tis not in the pages of story 
The heart of its ills to beguile, 

Though he who makes courtship to Glory 
Gives all that he hath for her smile. 

For when from her heights he has won her, 
Alas! it is only to prove 

That nothing’s so sacred as honor, 
And nothing so loyal as love! 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets; 
And sometimes the og | our life misses, 
Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great nor of small, 
But just in the doing; and doin 
As we would be done by, is all. 
Through envy, through malice, through hat- 
Against the world early andlate, _Ling, 
No jot of our courage abating—- 
Our part is to work and to wait. 
And slight is the sting of his trouble 
Whose winnings are less than his worth; 
For he who is honest is noble, 


Whatever his fortunes or birth. 
Alice Cary. 


A GOOD STRONG HEART. 


There is is one respect in which men 
differ, and that is in strength and capacity. 
of heart; so that some men are distin- 
guished by the fact that, in all calamities, 
in all trials, they gather out of their 
hearts the resources of a new and better 
life. It is just like a perpetual spring 
within them. If one form of contem- 
plated good perishes, if one hope drops 
away, if one resource fails, down they go, 
down into their hearts again, and call up 
something else. A great strong heart is 
never overcome. It finds its resources, 
and falls back into its own possibilities. 
It is sad to find a man who says, “I 
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have no heart;’’ to see a forlorn creature 
who says, ‘‘I have no power to struggle 
any more;’’ but as long as there is no 
blight or taint, the power, the possibility 
of the man is left. There was our gifted 
Prescott, who died so suddenly the other 
day. See how that physical calamity 
which occurred to him in his early years 
would have affected seme men. They 
would have crouched literally by the 
wayside of life; and if they had had that 
man’s powers, they would have made 
their calamity an excuse for a life of idle- 
ness and waste. How wasit with him? 
He fell back into his own great and noble 
heart, and out of it he brought up new 
life, which became to him a strength and 
power, that perhaps he never would 
have exhibited, had not that misfortune 
happened to him. But for that he might 
indeed have been a scholar, or, much 
worse, a politician: but the twilight of 
almost total blindness having tallen upon 
him, he called up those powers, and con- 
centrated them upon the great and noble 
work of history; and, when building up 
this historical structure, just as an archi- 
tect builds up a great cathedral, like that 
of Cologne, standing forth majestic and 
glorious, he profited by the very calamity 
that excluded him from other pursuits 
and aims. Yea, and with a still nobler 
spirit, when others lamented his calamity 
and sought to condole with him in his 
misfortune, he sang songs in the night, 
and spoke noble words of cheer and en- 
couragement. No, it was not out of the 
intellect, but out of a noble and faithful 
heart, that streamed forth that beautiful 
life, which made this man one of the glo- 
rious stars in the constellation of our lit- 
erature.—£. H. Chapin. Jan'y 2. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove. 


Thine are these orbs of light and shade; 
Thou madest life in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death; and Io, thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 
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Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


We have but faith, we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight; 
We mock thee when we do not fear: 
But help thy foolish ones to bear; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 


Forgive what seemed my sin in me; 
What seemed my worth since I began; 
For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, O Lord, to thee. 


Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 

I find him worthier to be loved. 


Forgive thése wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth; 
Forgive them where they fail in truth, 
And in thy wisdom make me wise. 
Alfred Tennyson. 


CATO’S SOLILOQUY. 


It must be so.—Plato, thou reasonest well: 
Else whence this pleasiug hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror 
Of falling intonaught? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 
Tis the divinity that stirs within us, 

’Tis Heaven itself, that points out an hereafter 
And intimates eternity to man. 


Eternity!—thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untried being, 
Through what new scenes and changes must we 

ass ! 

The vilinthe unbounded prospect lies before me; 
But shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon it. 
Here will I hold. Ifthere’s a Power above us— 
And that there is all Nature cries aloud 

Thro all her works—He must delight in virtue; 
And that which He delights in must be happy. 
But when? or where? This world was made 

for Czesar. 
I am weary of conjectures, this must end them. 


Thus am I doubly armed. My death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This* in a moment brings me to my end; 
But thist informs me I shall never die. 

The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point, 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and Nature siuk in years, 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

Jan’y 9. Joseph Addison. 


* The dagger. + Plato’s treatise. 
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BETTER THAN GOLD. 
Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank or titles a hundred-fold, 
Isa healthy body, a mind at ease, 
And simple pleasures that always please ; 
A heart that can feel for a neighbor’s woe, 
And share in his joy with a friendly glow, 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold. 


Better than gold is the sweet repose 

Of the sons of toil when their labors close; 
Better than gold is the poor man's sleep, 
And the balm that drops on his slumbers 


eep; 
Better than gold is a thinking mind, 
That in realms of thought and books can find 
A treasure surpassing Australian ore, 
And live with the great and good of yore. 


Better than gold is a peaceful home, 
Where all the fireside charities come,— 
The shrine of love, the haven of life, 
Hallowed by mother or sister or wife; 
However humble that home may be, 

Or tried with sorrows by heaven’s decree, 
The blessings that never were bought or sold, 
And centre there, are better than gold. 


Better than gold in affliction’s hour 

Is the balm of love with its soothing power; 
Better than gold on a dying bed 

Is the hand that pillows the sinking head. 
When the pride and glory of life decay, 
And earth and its vanities fade away, 

The prostrate sufferer needs not to be told 
That trust in Heaven is better than gold. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Not many generations ago, where you 
now sit, encircled with all that exaltsand 
embellishes civilized life, the rank this- 
tle nodded in the wind, and the wild fox 
dug his hole unscared. Here lived and 
loved another race of beings. Beneath 
the same sun that rolls over your head, 
the Indian hunter pursued the panting 
deer; gazing on the same moon that 
smiles for you, the Indian hunter wooed 
his dusky mate. Here the wigwam-blaze 
beamed on the tender and helpless, the 
council fire glared on the wise and daring. 
Now, they dipped their noble limbs in 
your sedgy lakes; and now, they paddled 
the light canoe along your rocky shores. 
Here they warred ; the echoing whoop, 
the bloody grapple, the defying death- 
song, all were here; and when the tiger- 
strife was over, here curled the smoke of 
peace. 

Here, too, they worshiped; and from 
many a dark bosom went up a fervent 
prayer to the Great Spirit. He had not 
written his laws for them on tables of 
stone, but he had traced them on the tables 
of theirhearts. The poor child of Nature 
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knew not the God of Revelation, but the 
God of the Universe he acknowledged in 
everything around him. He beheld him 
in the star that sank in beauty behind his 
lonely dwelling; in the sacred orb that 
flamed on him from his mid-day throne; 
in the flower that snapped in the morn- 
ing breeze ; in the lofty pine that defied 
a thousand whirlwinds; in the timid 
warbler that never left its native grove; 
in the fearless eagle whose untired pinion 
was wet in clouds; in the worm that 
crawled at his feet; and in his own match- 
less form, glowing with a spark of that 
light to whose mysterious source he bent 
in humble, though blind adoration. 

And all this has passed away. Across 
the ocean came a pilgrim bark, bearing 
the seeds of life and death. The former 
were sown for you; the latter sprang up 
in the path of the simple native. Two 
hundred years have changed the charac- 
ter of a great continent, and blotted for- 
ever from its face a whole peculiar people 
Art has usurped the bowers of nature, 
and the anointed children of education 
have been too powerful for the tribes of 
the ignorant. Here and there a stricken 
few remain; but how unlike their bold, 
untamable progenitors!. The Indian of 
falcon glance and lion bearing, the theme 
of the touching ballad, the hero of the 
pathetic tale, is gone! And his degraded 
offspring crawls upon the soil where he 
walked in majesry, to remind ws how mis- 
erable is man, when the foot of the con- 
queror is on his neck. 

As a race, they have withered from the 
land. Their arrows are broken, their 
springs are dried up, their cabins are in 
the dust. Their council fire has long 
since gone out on the shore, and their 
war-cry is fast fading to the untrodden 
West. Slowly and sadly they climb the 
distant mountains, and read their doom 
in the setting sun. They are shrinking 
before the mighty tide which is pressing 
them away; they must soon hear the roar 
of the last wave which will settle over 
them forever. Ages hence, the inquisi- 
tive white man, as he stands by some 
growing city, will ponder on the structure 
of their disturbed remains, and wonderto 
what manner of persons they belonged. 
They will live only in the songs and 
chronicles of their exterminators. Let 
these be faithful to their rude virtues as 
men, and pay due tribute to their un- 
happy fate as a people. 

Jan’y 16. Charles Sprague. 
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THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


Vous was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave 


men; 

A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake 
again, 

‘And all went merry as a marriage bell. 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes likea ris- 

ing knell! 


Did ye not hear it?—No! ’Twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street, 

On with the dance! Let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure 
meet 

-To chase the glowing hours with flying feet— 

But hark !—that heavy sound breaks in once 
more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 

And nearer, clearer. deadlier than before ! 

Arm! arm ! ri is—it is the cannon’s opening 

roar ! 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of dis- 


tress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking 

sighs [guess 
Which ne’er might be repeated; who would 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn 
should rise ! 


And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed 
Themustering squadron, and theclatteringcar, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar: 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terrordumb, 
Or whispering with white lips, ‘‘ The foe! they 
come! they come!’’ 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve, in Beauty’s circle proudly gay ; 

Themidnightbroughtthesignal soundof strife, 

The morn, the marshaling in arms—the day 

Battle’s magnificently stern arsay ! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when 
rent 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and 


pent, 
Rider and horse—friend, foe—in ore red burial 
blent. Lord Byron. 
PSALM XC. 


Lord, thou hast been our dwelling- 
place in all generations. Before the 


mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the worid, 
even from everlasting to everlasting thou 
art God. 

Thou turnest man to destruction; and 
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sayest, Return, ye children of men. For 
a thousand years in thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past. And as a 
watch in the night. Thou carriest them 
away as with a flood; they are as asleep: 
in the morning they are like grass which 
groweth up; in the morning it flourisheth 
and groweth up; in the evening it is cut 
down and withereth. For we are con- 
sumed by thine anger, and by thy wrath 
are we troubled. 

Thou hast set our iniquities before 
thee, our secret sins in the light of thy 
countenance. For all our daysare passed 
away in thy wrath: we spend our years as 
a tale that istold. The days of our years 
are threescore years and ten; and if by 
reason of strength they be fourscore years, 
yet is their strength labor and sorrow; for 
it is soon cut off, and we fly away. Who 
knoweth the power of thine anger? even 
according to thy fear so is thy wrath. 

So teach us to number our days, that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 
Return, O Lord, how long? And let it 
repent thee concerning thy servants. O 
satisfy us early with thy mercy; that we 
may rejoice and be glad all our days. 
Make us glad according to the days 
wherein thou hast afflicted us and the 
years wherein we have seen evil. Let thy 
work appear unto thy servants, and thy 
glory unto their children. 

And let the beauty of the Lord our 
God be upon us: and establish thou the 
work of our handsupon us: yea, the work 
of our hands establish thouit. /an’y 2. 


THE CLOUD. 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings areshaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one. 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under; 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder, 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of skyey bowers 
Lightning, my pilot, sits; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 
It struggles and howls by fits; 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 
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Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The spirit he loves remains ; 

And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 


The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps onthe back of my sailing rack 
When the morning star shines dead ; 
As, on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings, 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea 
Its ardors of rest and of love, [beneath 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And whenever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm river, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the mooun’s with a girdle of pearl ; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and 

swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Overa torrent sea, 
Sunbeam proof, I hang like a roof, 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march, 
With hurricane, fire and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my 
Is the million-colored bow; [chair, 
The sphere-fire above its soft colors wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing below. 
I am the daughter of the earth and water 
And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die, 
For after the rain, when, with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, [gleams, 
And the winds and suubeamis, with their convex 
Build up the blue dome of air,— 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the cavernsof rain, [the tomb, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from 
I arise and unbuild it again. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


PSALM XXIII. 


The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures; He leadeth me beside the 
still waters. He restoreth my soul: He 
leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
for His name’s sake. Yea, though I walk 
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through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 
Thou preparest a table before me, in the 
presence of mine enemies: Thou anoint- 
est my head with oil: my cup runneth 
over. Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life: and I 
will dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever. Jan, 30. 


tin 
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IN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 





HE notes of dates here given are con- 
tinued from the daily letters of Capt. 
Edw. W. McCaskey to his wife in Lan- 
caster. They give hurried memoranda 
of hard work, weighty responsibility and 
very active duty as Quartermaster of the 
Twenty-first regiment of U. S. Infantry, 
which has been on the firing line facing 
the enemy during the past eight months, 
under the hot sun of the tropics and the 
drenching rains and floods of the wet 
season. The Manila 77zbune, of Decem- 
ber 7th, says: 

‘‘The troops stationed at Calamba, 
consisting of ten companies of the 
Twenty-first Infantry and three compan- 
ies of the Thirty-seventh Infantry, under 
command of General Kline, have, beyond 
doubt, suffered the greatest mortality of 
any command in the Philippines since 
being located in that place. The Twenty- 
first was sent there early in August, and 
three companies of the Thirty seventh in 
the latter part of October. They have 
had more than the insurrection to fear. 
The surrounding country is very low and 
swampy, and contains a large amount of 
decaying vegetation. ‘The piace seems 
to be a fever centre, as one hundred and 
fifteen deaths have been reported in the 
command since they have been stationed 
there. The troops are not so well quar- 
tered as in many other places, owing to 
unavoidable circumstances, but all is 
being done that seems possible to over- 
come the present conditions. The be- 
havior of the men has been most admira- 
ble under these very trying circumstances, 
and it will not be lorg before new quar- 
ters are erected, when their condition 
will be materially improved.”’ 

Calamba, November 20.—More smug- 
gling. Launch got away with five contra- 
band boats. Boarded Napidan and asked 
Captain Larsen to overhaul same, and 
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brought them back, five miles each way. 
Several with bogus passes. Turned them 
all down. All business to city delayed. 
Dr. Thorp was sent to city sick. Sun awful 
hot, some breeze, very little. Fixing up 
banqueros for hauling stuff to and from 
boats. Small check tickets issued to proper 
arties, and the little fellows bring them in 
or ‘‘paga’’ when used. Must keep change 
(cambia) on hand. More firing out on the 
hills. Our wire has been gone for a week. 
Have a launch and a big ship’s boat witha 
party of signal men at work on it. Hope to 
get connection soon. Need it for supplies, 
rations, ammunition, sick boat, etc. That 
tun up the laguna on the Napidan, after 
the smugglers, five miles against the wind, 
was fine. When we have a good thing out 
here we know it. Long, hot, busy day. 
Nov. 21.—Fairly quiet, but very long 
night. Alarm just afterdark,7 p.m. Black 
night, firing on M and K, and all sorts of 
rumors. We hustled around fast. Got all 
hands ready and waited. Telegraph party 
still working on cable. Scrap at Banos, 
corporal and one man lost. Expect casco 
with boat this evening and all sorts of cargo. 
Pay-day jags still toocommon. Usual rou- 
tine squads at work. Fixing banca and the 
landing place. Hope for home mail to- 
night. M and K have had some more firing. 
No hits reported. Got up several cords of 
wood, made issue all around better than 
usual. New rebel trench beyond Lechere. 
Too far out to hurt us much. Sick report 
still very long. Saw Walter awhile at the 
target practice, and stopped in at their casa. 
Hot and close and damp. Have 20 men on 
various jobs, but work goes slowly. Main 
thing will be to get meat ashore fast when 
boat gets in to-night and care for any im- 
portant cargo that cannot wait until mafiana. 
Road about dry now, all sorts of smells 
when —— are drying up. Rebels on our 
right have had new help, and some on centre 
and left. We may have more fighting soon, 
robably on right wing. If they get heavy 
orce up they may try for the hill. ‘‘ Christ- 
mas is coming.’’ What a Christmas we had 
last year, one long, good, happy holiday ! 
Nov. 22.—Alarm early intheevening. Big 
fight near Imus, and rebels repulsed. They 
say Pilar is coming down this way and will 
— usarustle. We need another regiment 
ere if that happens, but I think we can 
stay ‘‘ina pinch.’’ Sent out two spies after 
three rifles last evening, $30 per gun. Spy 
No. 1, who was to bring the guns to spy No. 
2, was fired on twice, and I suppose he was 
killed. Poor fellow, all for 30 Mexican. 
Too risky. I’m sorry we’ve lost No.1. He 
was a rascal, but useful at times. More 
smuggling. Had Napidan upagain. Over- 
hauled launch and four cascos a half mile 
out, sent some of the cargo ashore, but tum- 
bled about twelve tons of contraband over- 
board into the lake. ‘‘I’ll teach them to 


waltz!’ They will be gunning for me now, 
but I’ll stand them off O. K. It looked ugly 
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when I began to dump the stuff, for they 
showed fight, but we got the job done and 
nobody hurt. These smugglers are a hard 
lot. One boat got away and went over to 
the enemy. I'll try to get the men for com- 
municating with enemy without a pass 
through our lines. Serious business. Craw- 
ford busy on general court martial cases. 
Truitt made a. m. inspection of lines. I’ve 
been busy on landing and boats. We all 
got together for reports and news, and a 
bottle of ginger-pop for a bracer. The rebels 
are coming this way now, and their strength 
in front of us is increasing. May be at it 
again verysoon. Stillhotandclose. Gangs 
working slowly, workmen nearly all suffer- 
ing with fever and chills. They are not 
used to continuous daily labor and the wet 
chills them through. Some of the thieves 
stole my big banca (boat) again last night. 
I seized all the natives’ bancas and will 
work them until ours returns. Have gangs 
working on street, side ditch, and make 
middle hog-wallows higher. Dentist here, 
prices high, no time for dentist chair just 
now. These restaurants sell fruit and a 
mixed drink that seems harmless when in- 
spected, but a small bottle of vino poured 
into it produces a big jag, and soon the man 
is very ill. We have many bad cases, six 
insane. Queer how it works, but they will 
not quit it. Sick list went high to-day. 
Many who were just on the edge broke. 
Expect hospital boat to load out a number 
of sick ina day or two. Rained very hard 
this afternoon. 

Nov. 23.—Some firing, some moon, some 
rain. Alarm inevening but nothing serious. 
Fairly quiet, long night. Wire still down, 

et news from city only by boat. Hoping 
or home mail daily, still no dates later than 
September. Sun blazing hot. Rooster fights 
all the go here now. They buy a good 
fighter for 5 Mexican and have a big time, 
one of the sports of the island, and after 
pay-day everything goes. General Court 
Martial making justice againto-day. They 
have about twenty cases, some queer cases, 
unusual. Some of them are offenders, they 
say, so that they may be sent to prison. 
One of my workmen, Gregorio, died this 
morning; fever, exposure and too much 
work. Gave them permit to use one of the 
coffins at 1 p. m., return it at 2, and bury 
corpse without inspection. They are in- 
spected to see thit no arms or ammunition 
pass the lines in the coffin, and these people 
who have worked for us look on that as un- 
just suspicion. Poor man, he hadn't much 
to live for, but was doing the best he knew. 
Newspapers from home in to night, Bueno! 
Letters on next boat. Speed the boat! 

Nov. 24.—More rebels are coming in. 
Heard that our stolen banca is at Bocol, 
rebel town between here and Banos. Cap- 
tain Larsen in from Napidan, looking after 
one of his men who got on a spree and was 
locked upin our mill. Around after dark 
with Gen’! K. to see companies and battery, 
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and telephone for news from different parts 
of the line. Shots last night kept us on the 
alert until near morning. Ants are over 
everything. There seems an extra heavy 
run of them. Sun very hot. Work goes 
slowly, but getting some results. Every- 
body sleepy to-day, it seems to be in the air. 
We sometimes enjoy trying to talk with the 
children, lively little folks. Got in another 
Spanish prisoner from Lipa. He was a 
sergeant in 4th light cavalry. 

Nov. 25.—Sent Kujava, one of my good 
men, to Manila to get some supplies and try 
to find out who loads the smuggled stuff at 
the wharf. Hospital boat up last evening. 
Twenty-three dreadful wrecks were taken 
to Manila. Some heavy artillery work to- 
day towards Imus, about ten miles to north- 
west. Two thousand rebels on our front 
now and gradually increasing. Over half 
haye rifles, and the rest bolos and chow. 
Many of them are reported sick. Our sick 
list also is very large. Some large fires are 
burning in the brush back of the rebel lines. 
Don’t know what it means. Fever during 
night, but better now. Usual routine work 
going along. Sun fierce, no air moving. 

Nov. 26.—Mail in and welcome, a dozen 
and more letters, with still more due and on 
the way. Still quiet but awful hot. Some 
air stirring now. Grateful. Got in a lot 
more wood, need it badly. Many rebel fires 
all around on the hills. Hope our men of 
the 21st will have a rest soon and be re- 
lieved by a fresh regiment. ‘‘It’s the pace 
that kills,’’ and the strain upon them is now 
telling fatally. They’ve lived through all 
these seven months of rain and mud, always 
on the jump or ready for it. The mud is 
now drying up, and the sick list is awful. 
Rebels have stolen our old banca, must get 
another good one somewhere. Nearly 
drowned some men last night getting off 
the meat and the mail in a heavy sea. 
Game roosters, plenty of them, and cigar- 
ettes came in on small boat this afternoon. 
Just paid off hands, had some growls. 

Nov. 27.—Long and fairly quiet night, 
Moon rose 2:30, awake. Hunting banca 
to-day to get meat ashore to-night if surf is 
up. Got one, but not so good as the one 
stolen, Twenty prisoners, white men, 
under guard for trial, general court martial, 
Crawford judge advocate. He has tried 
twenty in past two months. Strange cases, 
some of these poor fellows. Feel better 
hustling in blue flannel shirt. Fever all 
night, full of quinia and a good sweater on 
now. Made a haul this a. m. in person of 
Mr. Pizot, Belgian Consul, his servant, and 
brother of Mr, Roman Santos, a Spaniard 
of some note here. They took a banca into 
insurgent lines a few days since, and I 
trailed them up to-day with grips to head- 
quarters and turned them in to Gen. Kline, 
Papers O. K. Private mission from General 
Otis to Spanish generals on our front in 
reference to Spanish prisoners at Lipa. Of 
course the party got off with apologies. 
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This deal seems to give Santos away as able 
to hold direct dealings with the rebels 
right under our eyes, and we can’t prevent 
it. Sun very hot at times, then a cool wet 
wind sends chills down the back. Some 
rain on now for a change. Nearly every- 
body hasacold. Last night the mercury 
was 78, and it felt quite chilly, We are 
used to 90 and 100 day and night in this 
tropical climate. Got the town-pump fixed 
again to-day at the priest’s house, head- 
quarters. Just heard that 14 sacks of mail 
are on the way down to-night! 

Nov. 28,—Good news from home! Thus 
far 190 daily letters from you to Oct. 22, 
with seven weeks on the way. Your last 
date is in answer to mine of Sept. 8th. 
Boat sank getting in the mail and supplies. 
Got another to work, and no one hurt. 
Newspapers always very welcome. New 
York did Dewey proud. He deserved it. 
Foot-ball news full of interest. Campaign 
moving in the north. Sun hot. Target 
work is on with the companies and keeps 
the rebels guessing. They think we are 
firing at them, the bullets going out 
towards them, there being no butts to stop 
them as on the regular firing range. 
Banquero row to be settled, All my fault. 
Mistook Angeles for Diego de Patrichio. I 
apologized, and fired them all. One of my 
bosses, Becker, good man, went sick in 
night, too much hard work and exposure. 
Must send Corporal King to Manila for a 
big draw of clothing. Should go and 
attend to it in person as well as other im- 
portant matters, but can’t get away now. 

Nov. 29.—Fairly quiet all night, more 
sleep than usual and less fever. Trouble — 
with master of boat ‘‘ Seattle.’’ He has been 
doing too much crooked work, needs to be 
held up, turned him in for investigation. 
All work on to day. Must clear away trees 
from one battalion headquarters, too much 
shade. Sun blazing hot, but windy. Heavy 
surf on. Fiesta at Bajios to-morrow, our 
other post a few miles from here. Heard 
band play for a short time. It should play 
often and in different places—in plaza, at 
the hospitals, at the battalion headquarters, 
and at outlying companies, when no firing. 
The music would brace up all hands, and do 
nearly everybody good. Everything within 
reach that can cheer and encourage the men 
should be used now to best purpose. They’ve 
been ‘‘up against it’’ long and hard, and 
they need help, and the spirit and life of the 
music would be good for them. How I wish 
at times that I could pull all the stops on our 
good Liszt organ, that I brought along to 
Manila—open her up from end to end, and 
go it now and then! It has been stored in 
the regimental warehouse ever since we 
landed. Would have been a great ag at 
times for some of us here at Calamba, if we 
could have had it down here. I’m hungry 


often for its grand chords and the grip of the 
keyboard. Hope the bugs and other animal 
life of Manila haven’t been too much for it. 
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Fe jo.—Thanksgiving! Same to you 
all. 


an alarm, and an attack expected. 
in early and plenty of cargo to be landed and 
brought up. Five cascoes of rations and 
commissary stores. Biggest load we’ve had 
here at one time. May mean more troops 
or a long supply for us. Rebels north have 
broken up into small bands, and are rob- 
bing, ringer. | and killing. They have more 
to learn, and they’ll learn it presently. 
Thanksgiving day! Things to be thankful 
for, and people, and plenty of them: Wife, 
children, relatives, friends, comrades, Men ; 
memories both of the living and the dead; 
this mucho bueno United States govern- 
ment and God’s country; physical senses, 
mental faculties, spiritual powers and aspi- 
rations; health. comforts and necessaries of 
life, as bed, blanket, clothing, chow, house, 
horse, quinine ; post-office and steam trans- 
orts, though tooslow sometimes with their 
etters and papers ; books and music; sky, 
clouds, breeze, sun, moon, stars and constel- 
lations, glorious they are down here when 
we have a chance to see them, and the old 
names take on new glory; work, plenty of 
it all the while ; duty and ability and power 
to push and drive as long as needed ; pa- 
tience to wait and purpose to keep at it ; 
thirty-six years of varied and active and 
happy life. that has carried me over much of 
the world with safety thus far in the time 
of danger; and Uncle Sam a good paymas- 
ter when the bills come due—a goodly list 
that might be made much longer. What a 
thing is life in this world of ours, even out 
here in the Philippine Islands! 

Dec. 1.—Slept little. Fever makes one’s 
head full. Sun very hot to day, but windy. 
Trying to get stuff out all the while to 
make the men more comfortable, better fed, 
clothed and sheltered, and their food better 
cooked. Don’t always get it done as I 
would like, but keep on trying. Rain last 
evening. Murray gave us a phonograph 
party for awhile yesterday afternoon, thirty 
numbers. Plenty of business all the while. 
Ration draw going on, some items not yet 
ashore. Hardly know what this quiet on 
the part of the rebels means Band has just 
been playing ‘‘ Faust.’’ Some one came in 
to growl; however heard most of the music. 
Getting up cargo slowly, but bulls are all 
sick, seven died, work too hard for them. 
Mules are giving out too. Rain storm 
coming. Surf high. No lighter and must 
use these feather-swell bancas and make 
many a trip when boat comes in to night. 

Dec. 2.—Fairly quiet, but long and dreary 


night. Rain. Boat in the dark, worked 
late. Got a lot of smuggled booze and other 
items. They are bold, these fellows. 


Bribery and worse somewhere. Mostly 


Spanish and half caste Mestizorascals. We 
hear that General Malabar on front of our 
left wants to come in and give it up, and 
collect thirty dollars 


per gun for his 
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‘ thousand rifles. 
Fairly quiet, but very long night. | 
Turkey dinnerand cranberry sauce, and then | 
Boats . 
' horse. 
| crews of these cascoes live aboard with 
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Hospital boat coming this 
evening to take away twenty-four more of 
our poor fellows. Surf very high, trouble 
landing supplies, boat jumps like a balky 
On third ration boat now. The 


their wives and children. They cook, eat, 
sleep in narrow quarters in the hold and 
stern, the cargo space being covered with 
heavy bamboo mats. Platforms of bamboo 
run along each side of casco, on which the 
men of the crew walk and push the boat 
forward by means of long poles. These 
poles have round knob on one end, other 
end pointed. They throw the shoulder 
with all the weight of the body upon this 
knob and walk along the platform towards 
the stern. When steamer takes them in 
tow, it’s a quicker trip and an easier job. 
Board of survey on some rank meat after 
getting return trip off to Manila. 

Dec 3.—Hot already at6a.m. Sameold 
grind today. Work forty laborers, three 
bulls, four bancas, eight mules, three 
wagons, four carts, seven ponies, and so 
on. Last load up eight trucks of flour. 
Some firing last night, and a big fire on 
rebel line out near St. Thomas road, 
Malabar’s position. Must take account of 
ammunition now. Target work of late has 
used up much of it, and we will need more 
down here, perhaps very soon. Awful hot 
sun to-day, Put the wind tempers it a little. 
Rotten smells of all sorts at landing place, 
but- must be there much of the time till that 
cargo comes up entire. Too much chance 
for some of it to stray. Hope to have all 
cascoes cleared in a day or two, by which 
time more may be here. The move is 
coming this way, and there will be more 
troops here soon. 

Dec. 4.—Some air stirring, but very hot. 
Surf running high. Next comes hay and 
grain for artillery horses, then for the mules. 
then casco of clothing and — Work 
goes as well as I can expect, but ought to 
go faster. ‘‘Mafiana’’ and ‘‘too hot.” 
They say Americans are mad, work too 
much in sun and eat too much, then fever 
and other trouble. Rowon board ‘‘ Seattle.’’ 
Captain drunk and abused my men. I 
hustled him ashore, and - to headquarters, 
and ran the boat myself up to Banos. 
Filipino crew obeyed orders as if my job to 
run boat. Got back at 8:30. Kept the 
captain locked up until he got sober, then 
sent him back on return trip to city. 
Fasset got in at 8 p. m. from Banos to suc- 
ceed Crawford as commissary, who is pro- 
moted tocaptaincy. Glad to see him, good 
man anywhere, and good fellow always. 
Wood in and distributed. Expect to clear 
up commissary boats to-morrow a. m., 
artillery supplies in afternoon, clothing for 
the companies and other supplies by Tues- 
day night. 

Dec. 5.—Splendid stars. Shots during the 
night. Fairly cool, down to 82, now go at 
6a.m. Up betimes getting things started 
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and planned for the day, so as not to over- 
lap. The lower part of Calamba a bad place 
at night; the natives must be off the streets 
after 7 p.m. Most houses here are built off 
the ground with open space below that is a 
convenient shelter for the hogs, in mud and 
filth. Havejust had one of these cleared out. 
Funny to see the natives bundle out the 
pigs, tie their forelegs together, and lug 
them off squealing, suspended from a pole 
resting on their shoulders. All have more 
or less fever, but we keep going, and take 
our dope regularly or we shake. Getting 
things done in variety and quantity, but 
exasperated sometimes at the lack of savez 
shown in some directions. Still quiet and 


ag hot. 

ec. 6.—Some firing in the night. Boat 
at dark. Dynamite gun on casco and 100 
shells. Will get them off at once this morn- 
ing. These shells must be handled care- 
fully, and must watch the workmen when 
at it. Our turn now toopenup. Expect 
to put this on the hill back of E company, 
and open with it and the artillery fire, and 
then infantry fire from all positions. Stored 
part of ammunition for dynamite gun and 
sent the rest out with it to hill. Four cords 
of wood for issue at noon. Cots, harness, 
and supplies of allsorts. Fire-works now, 


Io a. m. Began from our side with the 
dynamite. It makes a big explosion and 
digs a big hole. Rebels do not reply much. 


Our other artillery ready, and all the com- 
panies in position for heavy work, but not 
ager up yet. Must furnish horses for 
the experts on new gun, Buckey and 
Stockley, and staff and orderlies; also un- 
load cargo and bring up stuff. Got upon 
church tower when teams were breathing, 
where I could see the shells hit. Big ex- 
losion! Rebels run from it. Tremendous 
orce, tears up every thing near it. Hope 
there may be no miss fire and ‘‘ ball up’”’ at 
the gun. Awful hot. Always wear blue 
flannel in a scrimmage (combate), keeps off 
chill after overheating and exhaustion. 
Guess I’ll shift to something lighter, now 
that it is over. Did not have a hard job to- 
day at all. Just a careful, genteel one, 
handling the dynamite. The gun shoots 
wide, and often misses, but when it does hit 
it hurts. We lost none to-day. Thank 
God for that! May we doas well to-morrow. 
Wood next, then clothing draw for rest of 
the day. We ought to have two new full 
regiments here, and some twelve wagons to 
each regiment, and then go ahead and do 
business. This long range work and pot- 
shooting that ends in nothing decisive is 
wearisome. 

Dec. 7.—Up at 3:30, breakfast 4:00; guns 
went out via bridge road and upper ford. 
Infantry across lower ford. Gangs on the 
various kinds of ammunition. Handle 
dynamite gingerly, all safe so far. Began 
firing at dawn, kept it up for some hours. 
Rice pounding was still going on in the 
town, and the usual business in the shops 
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and plaza was hardly stopped during the 
firing this morning. Everybody getting 
used to bullets and shells by this time. 

Dec. 8.—Hope this breeze keeps up, tem- 
pers the hot sun. Our cook is singing 
“*Just One Girl.’’ Good boy. More can- 
non firing, then it rained some. Stopped 
workmen at 5:30 p. m. and paid off. Clean- 
ing and fixing up dynamite gun and the 
artillery to-day. Do business with these 
guns again to-morrow 5 a.m. Rumor that 
our regiment goes north to a seaport town 
on garrison duty. Hope so, for every week 
now that we remain here means more deaths, 
and we have had far too many from sickness 
already. We should move as soon as pos- 
sible. Quite a scrap, with heavy firing, on 
M and K at one time to-day. This is a 
church holiday, Conception. The natives 
are out in force, and cock fights galore are 
set for this afternoon at 2 o’clock. Drew 
wood and other supplies for issue to-day. 
Firing interferes with the regular work. 

Dec. 9.—Fairly quiet. Shots during night 
and at dawn. Some rain, moon through 
clouds. Tired last evening, turned in at 
taps. Artillery and dynamite guns are shy 
because of rain, I eee. as they haven’t 
opened up yet, nor called on Q. M. to haul 
out more ammunition. They carry some 
stuff, and call on me for more when about to 
begin work. Rain is not welcomed, have 
had too much of it, makes the men on duty 
suffer and sick list much larger. Have 
Chinese laundry across street now. They 

romise to boil clothes. Have been washed 
in cold water and beaten on a rock for 
nearly eight months; can stand a boiling 
now and more soap. After long, wet wait- 
ing, I’ve just got out the dynamite and 
shrapnel and sent it to the hill, so that fir- 
ing will soon begin. Rebels have four big 
guns within three miles, and two very near 
our line out on San Thomas road. May 
have to give them a run with infantry. 
The dynamite makes a big explosion, tears 
things to bits, but is hard to aim so as to hit 
a group of soldiers or a point on the line. 
Mark not bigenough. It doesn’t worry the 
rebels as much as the 3.2 shrapnel. Most 
of the infantry firing this week has been at 
1000 yards, one company or so getting in 
closer, to perhaps 250 yards. 

Dec. 10.—Mail in this a. m. and braced us 
all up. My last date Oct. 24. Loaded out 
twenty sick men, pitiful wrecks, to hospital 
at Manila. Little firing. Rained awhile, 
then blistering hot sun. Casco of grain, 
bacon, hay just in, ten days late but very 

lad to get it. Sunday, busy as any other 

ay of the seven. Fine moon last night. 
Awaited attack until midnight, but it did 
not come. During the month we expect 
20,000 more men from U. S., and can then 
begin to push the enemy here in the south. 
Heard band work on ‘‘Cujus Animam.”’ 
Beautiful. Surf very high. Nearly lost 
two natives trying to unload boat. Their 
poles broke. 
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Dec. 11.—Same to you all. Still fairly 
quiet, some shooting. Beautiful moon, 
stars, and clouds last .night; up late enjoy- 
ing them and thinking of home. Major 
Wittich is Inspector General on quarter- 
master stuff here. Busy inspecting prop- 
erty. They say that Pilar is on our front 
with 2000 men, hardly probable. The Eng- 
lish army has no easy job in South Africa. 
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Dec. 12.—Fairly quiet night and cooler. 
Some storm. Boat in at4p.m. Made the 
run to Banos with Major Wittich to inspect 
a lot of government property. Some fever, 
all of us have that, but we take dope, and 
sweat, and keep going. I enclose a Fili- 
pino captain’s commission, with the official 
stamps and Aguinaldo’s signature. It is 
genuine, and an interesting document. 


—_— 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and aninials 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Iexpect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any Kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me do it now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - - «= _ J. P, McCASKEY. 


HE meeting of the Pennsylvania 
T State Teachers’ Association for 1900 
will be held at Williamsport July 3, 4, 
5 and 6. ‘The officers are at work upon 
the programme, and an unusually good 
meeting is assured. Williamsport is 
easy of access and one of the best places 
in the State for this annual gathering of 
teachers and superintendents. When our 
first meeting was held here the Northern 
Central railroad had not yet been built, 
and our party came down from Williams- 
port to within a few miles of Harrisburg 
upon a packet boat. It was a novel ex- 
perience. We recall three very pleasant 
sessions here, the first with a membership 
of 180 in 1856; the second, with 323 in 
1871; and the third, with 450 in 1883. 
For 1900 we hope to see an enrolment of 
at least 600. Williamsport and Lycoming 
county will do their share. We hope for 
a good report from the rest of the State. 
Col. J, A. M. Passmore, of Philadelphia, 
is President, and Supt. Charles Lose, of 
Williamsport, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. Niagara in the background. 











WE have this pleasant note from Supt. 
John W. Anthony, Jeannette, Westmore- 
land county, under date January 16, 


1900, and are always glad to know that 





the readers of Zhe Journal have profit 
from it. Here it meant money to the 
district. And the man who never reads 
appreciates that none the less because it 
comes to him through one who is a reader. 
Says Supt. Anthony: 

‘** Had it not been for the notice in your 
last issue of the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, pertaining to the registration of chil- 
dren for appropriation purposes, our 
School Board, to my personal knowledge, 
would have suffered a considerable finan- 
cial loss. An incompetent official had 
made the registration and failed to regis- 
ter a considerable number of children. 
The above-named issue of Zhe Journal 
had accidentally fallen into the hands of 
one member of the Board who read the 
article and at once had the registration of 
the district corrected. I have no doubt 
that a number of such incidents might 
be recorded from different parts of the 
State if Zhe Journal was received, as it 
ought to be, by every School Board.”’ 





WE shall be sorry to miss the Aduca- 
tional News from our exchange list, for we 
have always found in it things we have 
enjoyed reading. ‘The reasons given for 
its suspension are delinquent subscribers, 
advance in cost of publication, and infirm 
health of its editor, Dr. Albert N. Raub, 
who has been interested in school work 
for almost a life-time. During the past 


fifteen years he has been the publisher of 


the ews, which has borne the stamp of 
his individuality, for in it he has always 
shown the courage of his convictions. 





IN many modern schools the recitations 
form only a small part of what the pupil 
is required to do, says Professor William 
James in the Ad/antic Monthly.. He must 
keep note-books, make drawings, plans, 
and maps, take measurements, enter the 
laboratory and perform experiments, con- 
sult authorities, and write essays. He 
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must do in his fashion what is often 
laughed at by outsiders when it appears 
in prospectus under the title of ‘‘ original 
work,’’ but what is really the only pos- 
sible training for the doing of original 
work thereafter. The most colossal im- 
provement which recent years have seen 
in secondary education lies in the intro- 
duction of the Manual Training Schools; 
not because they will give us a people 
more handy and practical for domestic life 
and better skilled in trades, but because 
they will give us citizens with an entirely 
different intellectual fibre. Laboratory 
work and shop work engender a habit of 
observation, a knowledge of the difference 
between accuracy and vagueness, and an 
insight into nature’s complexity and into 
the inadequacy of all abstract verbal 
accounts of real phenomena, which once 
wrought into the mind, remain there as 
lifelong possessions. They confer pre- 
cision; because if you are doing a thing, 
you must do it definitely right or defini- 
tely wrong. They give honesty; for 
when you express yourself by making 
things, and not by using words, it be- 
comes impossible to dissimulate your 
vagueness or ignorance by ambiguity. 
They beget a habit of self-reliance ; they 
keep the interest and’ attention cheer- 
fully engaged, and reduce the teacher’s 
disciplinary functions to a minimum. 





THE degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
has been conferred by Grove City College 
upon Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of Brad- 
dock, Allegheny county, he having passed 
with high marks his examinations in the 
post-graduate department of philosophy. 
He has been the active Superintendent of 
Allegheny county for many years, with 
the highest salary on the list of county 
superintendents, and the honor here 
awarded has been well earned. 





THIs most touching record of Gleeson 
White is taken from a memoir written by 
Prof. York Powell. We have seldom seen 
anywhere such a thorough appreciation 
of one of the most intelligent and lova- 
ble of men: ‘‘ There are some men whose 
companionship is eminently helpful, their 
sympathy being so wide, their judgment 
so broad, their temper so fine, that one 
is lifted, as it were, on a higher plane 
into serener air while one is with them. 
Such a man was Gleeson White. It was 
refreshing to pass an hour with him; one 
came away from him with more hope, 
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faith, and charity. The secret of his in- 
fluence lay in his sincerity, his single- 
mindedness, the sensitive feelings that 
enabled him to understand and appreci-’ 
ate the aims and achievements of others, 
while his amazing and accurate acquaint- 
ance with the various means of expres- 
sion that are employed in literature and 
the arts enabled him to see precisely 
what was the line along which any 
individual development was proceeding. 
His wit lit up the most serious discus- 
sions, and his absolute freedom from all 
the sordid motives that so often clog 
men’s opinions, his lack of jealousy, and 
generous delight in other men’s work, 
whether in his own or others’ fields, gave 
him conversational qualities exception- 
ally rare and valuable to his friends.”’ 





IN a recent letter Prof. G. C. Watson, 
of the School of Agriculture, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, says: ‘‘We have 
sent out to the County Superintendents 
and Borough and City Superintendents 
sample Nature Study lessons as prepared 
by State College, and are now receiving 
returns from them. On Saturday we had 
requests for lessons for 164 teachers. The 
outlook is bright for this work. We are 
receiving words of encouragement from 
all quarters, and the indications are that 
we will be crowded to meet the demand 
for these lessons.’’ 





WHAT cruel things men do! And 
what figure of speech more fitting than 
‘‘hearts of stone!’’ Here is cruelty 
added to cruelty: Our Dumb Animals 
asserts that at a recent pigeon shoot in 
New Jersey a pigeon that escaped the 
marksman was shot by an outsider, and 
was found to contain nine pins stuck into 
various parts of its body. The pins were 
stuck in the feet and up the leg to the 
entire length of the pin. The object of 
this torture is to cause the pigeon to fly 
rapidly from the trap. Another method 
of torture is to cut the bird’s toes off, pull 
the feathers out and bite the neck enough 
to hurt it severely. What are legislators 
doing that such monstrous cruelty can be 
practiced in a civilized community? 
Every man and woman that took part in 
this shoot is beneath the brute or savage 
in cruelty. ‘‘Father, forgive them! for 
they know not what they do!’’ George 
T. Angell drove the pigeon-shooters out 
of Massachusetts and Maine, and the old 
shooters say now that it is a good thing: 
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ORDER OF GENTLEMEN. 


T is not what men say, but what they 
do, what they are, that weighs. As 
men and women who have gathered out of 
life the best it has to give look back along 
the way they have come, and note the 
most helpful influences they have known, 
the gentleman, the lady, whose touch 
has moulded them to better things, stands 
out glorified. We have carried at the 
head of these columns for years an old 
English writer’s tribute to the Master as 
“‘the first true gentleman,’’ for its sug- 
gestive thought and stimulus to personal 
effort towards that excellence of charac- 
ter, refinement of taste, and purity of 
soul, which alone feed the springs of 
true gentlemanliness. Through and 
through a gentleman, a lady, and boys 
and girls of sensibility year by year 
growing by the side of, in the shadow of, 
such thoughtful, intelligent spirit! There 
is your Z7eacher. How low the ideal of 
your little, conceited knowledge-monger, 
who imagines that knowing enough of 
school branches to secure a certificate, 
and having been through theory and 
ractice enough to run a school machine, 
s all the equipment needed for the work 
of teaching! The rarest and finest quali- 
fication of all is that he should be a 
Christian gentleman. St. Paul describes 
him when he exhorted the Philippians: 
‘* Whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
ood report, if there be any virtue, 
if there be any praise, think on these 
things.’’ To make a gentleman you 
must first have had a man; a diamond 
olished must first have been a diamond 
in the rough. King Arthur and Sir 
Galahad of the Round Table; Sir Philip 
Sidney, flower of English knighthood; 
Thomas Arnold, most famous of English 
teachers; Horace Mann, most noted of 
American teachers; Scott and Thackeray 
and Tennyson, Longfellow and Lowell 
and Emerson, Washington and LaFay- 
ette, and many another, we think of as 
gentlemen. And what a fine little gentle- 
man was Theodore Winthrop, the close 
friend of George William Curtis, who left 
the ink wet on the paper he was writing 
for the Atlantic when he went out to his 
death at Great Bethel in the first year of 
the Civil War. Some things in his 





‘*John Brent’ we recall, though it is 
nearly forty years since we read the story, 
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and we recur to it for what he says of his 
noble order, where he writes as follows of 
the brotherhood: 

‘“There is a small but ancient frater- 
nity in the world known as the Order of 
Gentlemen. It is a grand old order. A 
poet has said that Christ founded it; that 
He was ‘the first true gentleman that 
ever breathed.”’ 

“‘IT cannot but distinguish some per- 
sonages of far-off antiquity as worthy 
members of this fellowship. I believe it 
coeval with man. But Christ stated the 
precept of the order when He gave the 
whole moral law in two clauses—love to 
God, and love to the neighbor. Who- 
ever has this precept so by heart that it 
shines through into his life enters with- 
out question into the inner circles of the 
order. , 

‘* But to protect itself against pretend- 
ers, this brotherhood, like any other, has 
its formulas, its passwords, its shibbo- 
leths, even its uniform. They are ex- 
ternal symbols. With some the symbol 
is greater than the thing signified. The 
thing signified, the principle, is so beau- 
tiful that the outward sign is enough to 
glorify any character. 

‘* The demeanor of a gentleman—being 
art, the expressién of an idea in form— 
can become property like any art. It 
may be an heirloom in an ancient house, 
like the portraits of the heirs who gave a 
family name and fame, like the portrait 
of the maiden martyr or the faithful wife, 
who made that name beloved, that fame 
poetry, to all ages. This precions inher- 
itance, like anything fine and tender, has 
sometimes been treated with over-care. 
Guardians have been so solicitous that a 
neophyte should not lose his inherited 
rank in the order of gentlemen that they 
have forgotten to make a man of him. 
The demeanor of a gentleman may be 
possessed by a weakling, or even inher- 
ited by one whose heart is not worthy of 
his manners. 

‘‘The formulas of this order are not 
edited; its passwords are not syllabled; 
its uniform was never pictured in a fash- 
ion plate, or so described that a snob 
could go to his tailor and say, ‘ Make 
me the habit of a gentleman.’ But the 
brothers know each other unerringly 
wherever they meet, be they of the inner 
shrine, gentlemen at heart and life; or be 
they of the outer court, gentlemen in 
feeling and demeanor. 

‘No disguise delays this recognition. 
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No strangeness of place and circum- 


stances prevents it. The men meet. 
The magnetism passes between them. 
All is said without words. Gentleman 
knows gentleman by what we name in- 
stinct. But observe that this thing, 
instinct, is character in its finest, keenest, 
largest, and most concentrated action. It 
is the spirit’s touch.’’ 


_ 
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THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ CON- 
VENTION. 








UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE tenth annual meeting of the Penn- 

sylvania City and Borough Superin- 
tendents’ Convention will be held Febru- 
ary 8th, 9th and roth, at the University 
of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, which 
has cordially granted the use of its chapel 
for the opening (Thursday) evening ses- 
sion, and for the various day sessions. 
The old University properly throws its 
doors wide open to the Superintendents 
of public schools, as associated factors in 
the work of education, and invites them 
to hold their sessions within its halls. In 
its rightful position as head of our educa- 
tional forces, it here welcomes those in 
charge of the schools in the towns and 
cities of the State. This but continues 
the good work begun some years ago, 
when the University established a Chair 
of Pedagogy and called to it a man so 
well qualified as Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh. 
The public school authorities of the city, 
in arranging for an informal reception, 
and the invitation of the alumni to hold 
the Friday evening session in the Girls’ 
Normal School, speak the good-will of 
Philadelphia. The Local Committee has 
left nothing undone that may contribute 
to the comfort and success of the meeting. 
It remains for the Superintendents to 
make the enrolment the largest in the 
history of this body, and we trust that as 
many as possible will be present at the 
opening session on Thursday evening. 
The following is the programme of exer- 
cises: 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8: 8 P. M. 


Addresses of Welcome—C. C. Harrison, Pro- 
vost University of Pennsylvania; Samuel B. 
Huey, President Board of Education, and Ed- 
war Brooks, Superintendent Public Schools, 
Philadelphia. 

Response—Addison Jones, President of Asso- 
ciation. 

Reception and Collation by the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9: 9 A. M. 


Devotional Exercises. 

Business Announcements—J. L. Shroy, Chair- 
man Local Committee, and R. K. Buehrle, Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

President’s Address—‘‘ New Demands in Pub- 
lic School Work;’’ Supt. Addison Jones, West 
Chester.: 

“Art and Manual Training in Education:’’ 
lecture illustrated by pupils’ drawing, J. Liberty 
Tadd, Principal Public Industrial Art School, 
Philadelphia. 

Appointment of Committees on Nominations 
and Resolutions. 

AFTERNOON SESSION: 2 O’CLOCK. 

Paper—‘“‘ The City Night School,” Supt. W. F. 
Harpel, Shamokin. 

General discussion, opened by Supt. J. W. 
Griffith, Nanticoke. 

Paper—‘‘Amended Spelling,” Supt. L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes, Steelton. 

General discussion, opened by Supt. W. N. 
Ehrhardt, Mahanoy City. 

At this time the convention will take a recess 
to make a tour of observation through the Uni- 
versity, conducted by Prof. M.G. Brumbaugh. 

Paper—‘‘ The Function of the Public School,”’ 
Supt. Geo. Howell, Scranton. 

General discussion, opened by Supt. Daniel 
Fleisher, Columbia. 


EVENING SESSION: 8 O’CLOCK. 


[To be held at Girls’ Normal School, 13th and 
Spring Garden streets, by invitation of the Nor- 
mal School Alumnz Association. ] 

Address—‘‘ The Worth of Woman as a Teach- 
er,’? Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Informal Reception in the Library of the 
Normal School, by the School Officers and 
Teachers of Philadelphia. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY I0: 9A. M. 


Devotional Exercises. 

Business Announcements. 

Paper—“Some Elements Necessary to Suc- 
cessful Teaching,’’ Supt. Atreus Wanner, York. 

General discussion, opened by Supt. W. W. 
Rupert, Pottstown. . 

Pa ae aa Pupils,’’ Supt. E. Mackey, 
Readi 

General discussion, opened by Supt. C. A. 
Babcock, Oil City. 

Paper—‘‘ Specialized High School Work for 
Industrial Communities,’’ Supt. J. M. Berkey, 
Johnstown. 

General discussion opened by Supt. A. D. 
Colegrove, Corry. 


AFTERNOON SESSION: 2 0’CLOCK. 


Paper—‘‘ Laws Necessary to Render the Com- 
pulsory Attendance Act Efficient,’’ Supt. J. M. 
Coughlin, Wilkesbarre. 

General discussion opened by Supt. G. M. 
Twitmyer, Bethlehem. 

Paper—‘‘ What Ought the Superintendent to 
Expect of the Teacher as Regards Professional 
Improvement?’’ Supt. D. A. Harman, Hazleton. 

General discussion opened by Supt. O. R. 
Wilt, South Bethlehem. 

Paper—“ The Disadvantages of Uniformity in 
Grammar School Courses of Study,’’ Supt. D. S. 
Keith, Altoona. 
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General discussion opened by Supt. B. F. Pat- 
terson, Pottsville. 

}- Reports of Committees on Nominations and 
Resolutions. 

}: B@S" In order to secure as general a partici- 
pation in the discussions as possible, the time 
allotted to the reading of a paper is thirty min- 
utes, to the opening speaker in the general dis- 
cussion ten minutes, and to subsequent speakers 
five minutes. 

Railroad Arrangements.—Orders for excur- 
sion rates, at two cents a mile, if applied for 
before February 7th, can be secured by address- 
ing the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster, Pa., with enve- 
lope stamped and addressed, and naming the 
roads over which the applicant will travel. The 
orders will be good going from February 7th to 
1oth, inclusive, and returning until February 
12th, inclusive. 

To reach the University from down town, 
take Darby or Angora car on Walnut street to 
34th street. This takes passengers to the gate 
of the University grounds. 

The officers of the convention are as follows: 

President—Addison Jones, West Chester. 

Vice-President—J. 1. Robb, Bryn Mawr. 

Secretary—H. V. Hotchkiss, Meadville. 

Treasurer—C. E. Kaufman, Tyrone. 

Executive Committee—R. K. Buehrle, Lan- 
caster; Jas. M. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre; Kimber 
Cleaver, Huntingdon, and M. G. Brumbaugh, 
Philadelphia, special member for University. 

Local Committee—J. L. Shroy, E. A. Singer 
and J. A. M. Passmore, Philadelphia. 


-— 





DIRECTORS’ CONVENTION. 





HE fifth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of 
School Directors will be held in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives at Har- 
risburg, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
February 14th and 15th. This is one of 
the most important of the many hundred 
associations that hold their annual meet- 
ings in Pennsylvania duriug the year. 
That the attendance will be of the best 
quality we know; we hope that it may be 
very large and from all parts of the State. 
Card orders on all railroads to Harrisburg 
at two cents a mile can be obtained from 
Rev. E. S. Hassler, Keim, Somerset 
county, Pa. The President is Hon. Hugh 
B. Eastburn, of Doylestown, and the 
programme presented by the Executive 
Committee as follows: 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY I4. 
1:30—Registry of Delegates. Rev. E. S. Hass- 
ler, Corresponding Secretary, and H. H. Rice, 
Treasurer. 
2:00—Opening Prayer. 
bers, D. D., Harrisburg. 
2:10o—Address of Welcome. 
Fritchie, Harrisburg. 
2:25—Response. Chairman Executive Com- 


Rev. Geo. S. Cham- 
Mayor J. A. 


mittee, Wm. Field Shay, Watsontown. 
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2:30—President’s Address. Hugh B. East-. 
burn, Doylestown. 

2:50—Greetings to Directors, from His Excel- 
lency Gov. Wm. A. Stone. 

3:10—Use and Abuse of Free Text Books. 
Prof. A. Reist Rutt, Superintendent Public 
Schools, Milton; William Wynkoop, Newtown, 
Bucks county. Discussion. , 

4:00—Address. Hon. Henry Houck, Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

4:25—Announcements of Committees. 

4:30—Adjournment. 

7:30—The Director as a Factor in Education. 
Superintendent Samuel Hamilton, Ph. D., Alle- 
gheny county. 

8:00—What Kind of Schools Ought Pennsyl- 
vania to Have? President George W. Atherton, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Adjournment. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY I5. 


9:00—Prayer. Rev. Philip L. Jones, Narberth, 
Montgomery county. 

9:10—The Centralization of District Schools. 
Dr. H. H. Longsdorff, Dickinson, Cumberland 
county; Mrs. Julia Cope Collins, Haverford, 
Delaware county. Discussion. 

10:00—The Relation of School Boards to the 
People and to the Teachers. Supt. Geo. W. 
Twitmyer, Bethlehem; Prof. R. S. Macnamee, 
Stafford, Chester county. Discussion. 

11:00—The Importance, Use and Object of the 
State School Directors’ Convention. I. A. 
Cleaver, Ardmore, Chester county; Hon. Rob- 
ert L. Myers, Cumberland county. Discussion. 

12:00—Adjournment. 

1:30—Do the Schools of the Commonwealth 
meet our Educational Needs? Principal J. P. 
Welsh, State Normal School, Bloomsburg; Sam- 
uel J. Garner, Hatboro, Montgomery county. 

2:15—Address and Question Box. Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Superintendent Public Instruction. 

3:00—Report of Committee on Legislation. 

3:30—Repert of Committee on Resolutions. 

3-45—Report of Committee on Nomination 
and Election of Officers. 

4:00—Adjournment. 


The Secretary and Treasurer will be in 
the hall of the House of Representatives 
from 12 o’clock Wednesday, February 
14th, to register delegates and collect an- 
nual dues and give information regard- 
ing hotels and boarding houses. The 
papers are limited to twenty minutes 
each, and in general discussion, speakers 
are limited to five minutes. 

The officers of the Association are Hon. Hugh 
B. Eastburn, President; Vice-Presidents, Geo. 
W. Kennedy, Samuel J. Garner and Elder 
Peelor; Recording Secretary, A. G. Gotwals; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. E. S. Hassler, 
and Treasurer, H. H. Rice. 

Executive Committee— Messrs. Wm. Field 
Shay, Chairman, Watsontown, Northumberland 
county; J. C. Brown, Columbia; J. Price Jack- 
son, Centre; W. C. Jennings, Sullivan, and 
A. L. Allen, Philadelphia. 

Legislative Committee—Messrs. A. M. Neely, 
Chairman, Clarion; Isaae P. Garrett, Delaware; 
A. C. LaBarre, Northampton; J. A. Opp, Lu- 
zerne, and G. N. Hagenbuch, Lycoming. 





























DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, February, 1900, 

THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have been issued to college graduates since 
last report: 

535. Gertrude McKinney, Grove City, 
Mercer county, Grove City College, A. B., 
issued June 5, 1899. 

536. Elizabeth F. Root, York, York county, 
Dickinson College, Ph.B., issued June 5, 1899. 

537- Mary Reed, Pittsburg, Allegheny 
county, Westminster College, B. S., issued 
June 5, 1899. 

538. Wm. H. Musser, Harrisburg, Dau- 


phin county, Princeton College, A. B., 
issued June 12, 1899. 
539. Blanche L. McNeal, Harrisburg, 


Dauphin county, Woman’s College of Bal- 
timore, B. A., issued June 12, 1899. 

540. Lorenzo Craig, Harthegig, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued 
June 12, 1899. 

541. I. C. Steigerwalt, Andreas, Schuyl- 
kill county, Muhlenberg College, A. B., 
issued June 27, 1899. 

542. J. C. McFate, Cochranton, Crawford 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued 
June 27, 1899. 

543. Reuben O. Diehl, Bedminster, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania College, A. B., issued 
June 27, 1899. 

544. Simon W. Gilpin, Newfoundland, 
Wayne county, Bucknell University, B. S., 
issued June 27, 1899. 

545. S. A. Bane, Claysville, Washington 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
June 27, 1899. 

546. W. A. Patton, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued 
June 27, 1899. 

547. Maggie C. Delo, Braddock, Alle- 
gheny county, Carthage College, B. S., 
issued June 27, 1899. 

548. R. W. Skinner, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
June 27, 1899. 

549. C. F. Shipman, Sunbury, Northum- 
berland county, Bucknell University, A. B., 
issued June 27, 1899. 

550. Wm. E. Schaak, White Haven, Lu- 
zerne county, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, A. B., issued June 27, 1899. 

551. H. J. Benchoff, Rowzerville, Franklin 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A. B., issued June 27, 1899. 

552. D. E. Rice, Chambersburg, Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania College, A. B., issued 
June 27, 1 

553. Frank A. Dumm, Parnassus, West- 
moreland county, Grove City College, A. B., 
issued June 27, 1899. 

554. Martin S. Harting, Allentown, Lehigh 
county, Muhlenberg College, A. B., issued 
June 27, 1899. 

555. E. W. Cober, Pine Hill, Somerset 
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county, Bucknell University, A. B., issued 
August 7, 1899. 

556. D. E. Fetherolf, Kempton, Bucks 
county, Muhlenberg College, A. B., issued 
August 7, 1899. 

557. J. A. Klick, Myerstown, Lebanon 
county, Muhlenberg College, A. B., issued 
August 7, 1899. 

558. Frank H. Ryder, Washington, Wash- 
ington county, Washington and Jefferson 
College, A. B., issued August 7, 1899. 

559. Annie B. Yothers, Mt. Pleasant, 
Westmoreland county, Otterbein Univer- 
sity, A. B., issued August 7, 1899. 

560. R. M. Blose, Waynesburg, Greene 
county, Waynesburg College, A. B., issued 
August 7, 1899. 

561. David H. Robbins, Washingtonville, 
Montour county, Bucknell University, A. 
B., issued August 7, 1899. 

562. Edgar R. Tait, Otter Creek, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued 
August 7, 1899. 

563. C. F. Hoffman, Evans City, Butler 
county, Westminster College, B. A., issued 
August 7, 1899. 

564. Daniel H. Krise, Liberty, Tioga 
county, Bucknell University, Ph. B., issued 
August 7, 1899. 

565. Bertha M. Houston, New Wilming- 
ton, Lawrence county, Westminster College, 
A. B., issued August 7, 1899. 

566. Charles H. King, Waynesburg, 
Greene county, Waynesburg College, A.B., 
issued August 7, 1899. 

567. C. A. Hackenberg, Springfield, Clark 
county, Ohio, Wittenberg College, A. B., 
issued August 7, 1899. 

568. Kate Barnes, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, B. S., issued 
August 7, 1899. 

569. J. C. Dugan, Harrisville, Butler 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
August 26, 1899. 

570. Clyde Van Eman Ailey, Moravia, 
Lawrence county, Grove City College, B. S., 
issued August 26, 1899. 

571. Jonas O. Henry, Stine’s Corner, 
Lehigh county, Muhlenberg College, A. B., 


issued August 26, 1899. ‘ 

572. Christian E. Lauer, Maiden Creek, 
Berks county, Lafayette College, A. B., 
issued August 26, 1899. 

573. Agnes R. Reed, Washington, Wash- 
ington county, Westminster College, B. S., 
issued August 26, 1899. 

574. Jas. C. Shields, New Alexandria, 
Westmoreland county, Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, A. B., issued August 26, 1899. 

575. Fred. B. Shaffer, Sipesville, Somerset 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, A. 
B., issued August 26, 1899. 

576. F. A. Fruit, New Hamburg, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued 
August 26, 1899. 
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577. O. W. Raney, New Wilmington, 
Lawrence county, Westminster College, A. 
B., issued August 26, 1899. 

578. Geo. E. Dannels, Neshannock Falls, 
Lawrence county, Grove City College, B.S., 
issued September 8, 1899. 

579. A. K. Deibler, Deiblers, Northum- 
berland county, Bucknell University, A. B., 
issued September 8, 1899. 

580. J. W. Weeter, Curllsville, Clarion 
county, Pennsylvania College, A. B., issued 
September 12, 1899. 

581. Chas. F. Fisher, Butler, Butler county, 
Thiel College, B. A., issued September 12, 
I 


899. 

582. W. A. Fenstermacher, Wapwallopen, 
Luzerne county, Lafayette College, A. B., 
issued September 19, 1899. 

583. Jacob H. Straw, New Millport, Clear- 
field county, Pennsylvania College, A. B., 
issued September 28, 1899. 

584. H. R. Higley, E. Stroudsburg, Monroe 
county, Ohio University, B. S., issued Sep- 
tember 28, 1899. 

585. S. H. Hadley, Fredonia, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued 
October 14, 1899. 

586. H. K. Benson, Lebanon, Lebanon 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, A. 
B., issued November 10, 1899. 

587. W. A. Kunkle, Greensburg, West- 
moreland county, Franklin and Marshall 
College, A. B., issued November 10, 1899. 

588. Ermin F. Hill, Hughesville, Lycom- 
ing county, Pennsylvania State College, 
B. S., issued November 10, 1899. 

589. Jesse P. Robinson, Athens, Bradford 
county, Hillsdale College, A. B., issued 
December 12, 1899. 


ee 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: Our county 
institute was held at Kittanning, Dec. 25- 
29. Wehad for instructors Dr. S. D. Fess, 
of Ohio ; Hon. Henry Houck ; Supt. A. M. 
Wyant, Greensburg ; Dr. W. W. Woolsey, 
Erie ; Dr. A. J. Davis, Clarion ; Supt. Beer, 
of Clarion county, and S. C. Hepler, Leech- 
burg, with Miss Lulu Butler, elocutionist, 
and others. The institute throughout was 
a grand success. 

BuTLER—Supt. Painter: We had during 
the month one of the best teachers’ insti- 
tutes in our history. Our directors’ conven- 
tion was also a grand success. Local insti- 
tutes are being held in almost all the towns 
of the county, and in many of the townships. 
I have reason to believe that, with very few 
exceptions, the schools are doing good work. 
I have placed in the hands of each teacher 
two blank reports which they are to fill out 
at the close of the present term, and send 
one to me, leaving the other in their report 
book for the benefit of the succeeding 
teacher. I think this report should be of 
some practical value, and hope to increase 
its usefulness by next year. 





ete, Gramley : The annual in- 
stitute was held during the month. All our 
teachers except two were in attendance. 
Unusual interest was manifested. The 
Directors’ Association was better attended 
than ever before, and several interesting 
topics were ably discussed. On Dec. 23 
Worth district dedicated an excellent four- 
room school building at Port Matilda. A 
large concourse of people assembled. Able 
addresses were made by Judge John G. 
Love and attorneys D. F. Fortney and 
Clement Dale, all of Bellefonte. The County 
Superintendent also spoke briefly. The 
erection of this building will nodoubt mark 
a new era in the history of the schools in 
West Bald Eagle Valley. : 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Weaver: County in- 
stitute was held during this month. The 
attendance was very good and the interest 
great. The meeting was successful in every 
way. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: An interest- 
ing local institute was held at Fannettsburg, 
Dec. 9. Nearly all the teachers of Path 
Valley were in attendance, and the character 
of the papers and discussions was excellent. 
The local institute work of the county is 
about to begin in earnest, and it is expected 
that pons meetings will be held all 
over the county within the next two months. 

FuLton—Supt. Chestnut: Our county 
institute, Dec. 11-15, was attended by 80 out 
of a possible 82 teachers. They took an 
active and earnest part. The attendance 
on the part of the public was the largest 
in recent years. The instruction was 
plain and practical, and attention extraor- 
dinary. Almost every teacher visited is do- 
ing thoughtful, earnest work in the schools. 
The character and qualifications of the 
teachers are the hope of the schools and the 
communities. Eight more schools will com- 
plete the round of my first visit ; will begin 
the second round the middle of January. 

JunIATA—Supt. Gortner: Our teachers 
are all doing excellent work. On petition of 
a number of citizens of Milford township, 
Judge Lyons ordered the directors to show 
cause why they had not provided ample 
school facilities. After hearing their reply 
and argument, the judge dismissed Direc- 
tors B. F. Burns, W. H. Clemens, Jerome 
Kerchner, Jacob Laurer, James B. Stake and 
George Groninger from office, and appointed 
others in their places. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor : Our annual 
institute had a total enrollment of 344 
teachers, eleven more than last year; aver- 
age attendance, 337. The self-reporting 
system was used with fairly good results. 
Our instructors were Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Wm. A. Mowry, S. C. Schmucker, Miss 
Margaret McCloskey, and Prof. John T. 
Watkins. Local speakers were Prof. W. W. 
Grant, Rev. Elkanah Hulley and A. B. 
Dunning. The subjects were History, Geog- 
raphy, Art in Schools, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Grammar, Vocal Music, and 
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Theory of Teaching. The institute was 
commended by the teachers and the daily 
papers. The annual meeting of the Direc- 
tors’ Association was well attended; enroll- 
ment, 77. These meetings are very bene- 
ficial to directors, and should be recognized 
by law. An appropriation from the county 
treasury should be authorized to meet the 
necessary expenses, so that independent 
meetings could be held. The directors are 
the source of educational advancement in 
their respective districts, and a directors’ 
institute might be made as profitable as 
teachers’ institutes have been. As things 
now are, only a minority. of the directors 
attend, and those who remain at home out- 
vote the more progressive directors who 
attend these meetings. A successful local 
institute was held at Montdale. About 200 
persons, chiefly patrons of the schools, were 
present. By request of the chairman, I 
attended two Farmers’ Institutes held at 
Clark’s Summit and at Fleetville, and spoke 
on ‘‘How to Improve Rural Schools.’’ 
Other speakers also treated educational sub- 
jects. These institutes are doing much to 

uild up a better feeling toward education 
in rural districts. On Dec. 9 a new four- 
room brick building in Dickson borough 
was opened for school purposes with appro- 
priate exercises. It is well constructed as 
to light, ventilation, closets, etc., has mod- 
ern furniture, slate blackboards in abund- 
ance, and is heated by the Smead system. 
The cost was about $10,000. Blakeley and 
Fell districts have each a new four-room 
building this year, and Lackawanna a new 
two-room house. The Blakeley building 
has the Smead system of heating. On Dec. 
16 the second meeting of our teachers’ 
training class was held. Besides reviewing 
common branches, this class will prepare 
for examination in civil government, rhet- 
oric, methods, school management, and 
history of education. On Dec. 28 some of 
the superintendents from adjoining counties 
met in my office. Five counties were repre- 
sented. The meeting was informal and 
social. Topics discussed were county in- 
stitutes, district institutes, directors’ asso- 
ciations, school visitation, summer schools, 
examinations, and the State Association. 
A similar meeting will be held in Wilkes- 
Barre next year. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht : In December 
we saw for the first time the individual 
drinking cup in use in the public school. 
To Conestoga must be given the credit of 
introducing this feature for the first time 
into our county schools. The cup used is a 
neat agate one, holding a little more than a 
fourth of a pint. The system adopted for 
each pupil to use and keep his own cup 
differs some in detail in different schools, 
but there is no trouble experienced to en- 
force it rigidly. While somewhat cumber- 
some and annoying at first, the idea is now 
regarded by teachers and directors as the 
proper one to manage that side of the water 
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question in schools. Pupils emulate each 
other in keeping their cups in the best of 
order for inspection at anytime. The testi- 
mony of some of the teachers is to the effect 
that it has introduced an element of tidiness 
into school life. At any rate, the township 
feels that it was a wise step to take, and 
congratulates itself upon the introduction 
of the idea. This township holds the palm 
in the county for neat oogy-nee work and 
clean school-room floors. The most important 
educational event of the month in the 
county was the public meeting held by the 
High School principals in Music Hall, West 
Lampeter township. The interest, in the 
meeting was sufficient to bring out quite an 
audience of our rural population. The ques- 
tion to which the meeting addressed itself 
was the rural high school. Addresses were 
made that were brim-full of interesting 
facts bearing upon the character of this im- 
portant thought in education. As an evi- 
dence of the interest felt by the Lampeter 
gs it may be mentioned that they drove 
ve miles to Lancaster to meet the princi- 
pals, and at the close of the session took 
them back again to town. The meeting 
had an excellent tonic value upon all who 
articipated in it, and is sure to be followed 
y another this term at the same place. 
LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: The county insti- 
tute was attended by all but one of our 
teachers; total enrollment, 306. The cause 
of this absence was sickness. It was the 
first time the teachers of Allentown did not 


unite with us, they having held a separate 


institute in August. The evening enter- 
tainments, as a feature of the institute, were 
abandoned for the first time. This move- 
ment seems to have given general satisfac- 
tion. The semi-annual Directors’ Conven- 
tion was held in the course of the institute 
week. Eighty-nine directors were present. 
The discussions and papers were very inter- 
esting, and much good will result from the 
meeting. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Hopper: During the 
month I visited the schools of Hemlock and 
Wilkes-Barre townships, and a part of 
Kingston and Hanover, also Laflin, Yates- 
ville, Hughestown, Dallas and Sugar Notch 
boroughs. I also spent one day at the 
Wyoming county institute, and one day at 
the meeting of the County Superintendents ° 
of northeast Pennsylvania at Scranton. 

MonrROE—Supt. Walter: A new school 
has been added in Stroudsburg, made neces- 
sary by the overcrowding of the primary 
department. The Smoky Hill school-house 
was re-modeled throughout, giving the peo- 
ple in that part of N. Smithfield a comfort- 
able building. In Hamilton district the 
teachers and directors meet monthly in local 
institute, according to the terms agreed 
upon in the engagement of the teachers. It 
is thoroughly organized, and they are doing 
a good work. 

ORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. seme: The 
county institute was held in Sunbury. Our 
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instructors were Dr. Henry Pattengill, of 
Lansing, Mich.; Dr. Sherman Davis, of 
Bloomington, Ind.; Miss Lelia E. Patridge, 
of Philadelphia; Supt. L. E. McGinnes, of 
Steelton ; Prof. Wallace P. Dick, of West 
Chester State Normal School ; President C. 
W. Heisler, of Susquehanna University, and 
Musical Director Oval Ketter, of Blooms- 
burg. Their work won the highest approval 
of the teachers, and all in attendance. This 
was Dr. Pattengill’s first work in an east- 
ern institute. His scholarly mastery of 
educational subjects delighted the — 4 
audiences from day today. But few teach- 
ers were absent during the week, and the 
interest manifested by them and the public 
in all the proceedings of the institute was 
very encouraging. The teachers of Milton 
borough attended institute for the first time 
in three or four years. 

PoTTER—Supt. Kilbourn: During this 
month a local institute was held at Oswayo, 
which was well attended by the teachers of 
that section of the county. An interesting 
feature of this meeting was the class-drills 
conducted by the teachers of the Oswayo 
schools. The evening session was devoted 
to a lecture on ‘‘ The Life of Garfield’’ by 
Arthur D. Hilton, Esq., of Coudersport. 

SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox : The teachers’ 
institute was a season of great joy and in- 
spiration. For the first time during our 
administration of the office, all the teachers 
were present at the county institute. The 
instructors held the close attention of the 
large audiences that greeted them from 
start to finish. Directors’ Day brought to- 
gether 63 of the 108 directors. All the 
schools in the county have been visited 
once. They are in the main in a flourish- 
ing condition. Many districts have beauti- 
fied their school grounds. In a few cases 
elaborate Arbor Day exercises were ob- 
served, and it appears that the adornment 
of the lots where these exercises were held 
has exerted a good influence upon the ad- 
jacent districts. We trust that all our direc- 
tors, teachers and people will lend a helping 
hand in an effort to make their schools 
inviting and cheerful. Jackson, Monroe 
and Middle Creek townships have placed a 
set of the Caxton School Encyclopzedia in 
each of their schools. We believe that 
money thus expended brings a far greater 
return than that which is invested in maps, 
blocks, etc. In almost every branch of 
study the child will have occasion to use 
this reference work, and he can use it satis- 
factorily and profitably, which cannot be 
said of the blocks, etc. Washington town- 
ship has supplied its schools with Webster 
dictionaries, a very necessary adjunct of 
every school’s equipment. Only one or two 
districts in the county are without them, 
and it is hoped that these will soon fall into 
line. We had the pleasure of spending a 
few days in the historic town of Bedford, 
attending the county institute. The teach- 
ers and superintendent of this grand old 
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county can congratulate themselves on hav- 
ing had a delightful institute. Somehow it 
seems that the Pennsylvania institutes are 
not to be excelled anywhere in the country. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning : We are tryin 
to grade our country schools. To this en 
the townships and one borough have 
adopted a course of study. Berkey’s Manual 
is the basis of our work. 

WaAyNE—Supt. Hower: Successful and well 
attended local institutes were held in Man- 
chester, Scott and Preston townships. Prof. 
E. L. Kemp, of E. Stroudsburg Normal, de- 
livered a highly appreciated lecture on 
‘*Golden Treasures’’ at Sherman, Dec. 9. 
The teachers are doing effective work at 
these institutes this year. Scott township 
has placed new desks in seven of its schools. 
The directors of this district are working 
hard for the advancement of their schools, 
and deserve much praise. Nearly all the 
teachers are doing good work. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Boak : The county 
institute was held in Beaver. All but one 
of our teachers were in attendance. Our 
school libraries were increased last month 
by the addition of $84.69 worth of new 
books. An effort is now on foot to place a 
number of new pictures in our school-rooms. 
At our last — of the Board it was de- 
cided to subscribe for one copy of 7he Penn- 
sylvania School Journal for each member. I 
am glad also to report that eight of the 
twelve members of our Board attended the 
county institute. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver: The tooth 
anniversary of the death of Washington was 
appropriately observed from 3 to 4 p. m. of 
Dec. 14. The work of the schools is pro- 
gressing in a very satisfactory manner. 
The principal of our high school, Dr. G. W. 
A. Lyon, has resigned. The vacancy will 
be filled at once. 

MILTON—Supt. Rutt: Our schools ob- 
served the hundredth anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s death. The exercises were very 
creditable to the pupils who took part. In 
the high school, after the regular pro- 

ramme was completed, a picture of Wash- 
ington (the very fine Stuart picture of the 
‘*Lincoln Art Series ’’) was presented to the 
school. A large number of visitors were 
present. For the first time in five years 
the teachers of Milton attended institute at 
Sunbury. It proved to be a week well spent. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 


Issued since December 29, 1898, to January 1, 1900 (see Penna 
School Journal, No. 10, Vol. 47). 




















No. Name. P. O. Address.| County. - 
8889 George F. Sauble. |Brodbecks. . .|York .. . |Jan. 19 
S8q0iWm. P. Baker. . |\Codorus....] “~ .e.] % 8 
8891|J.G. March . . .|Wellsboro. . .|Tioga. . .|Mar. 6 
8892/Raymond Steele . ” Te “yk mee 
8893|Alice A. Petit . . - ie. 6h eee 
8894|Carrie Edgecomb. |Westfield ...} “ ...| “ 6 
8895|Esther J. Butler. . |Stokesdale...| “ ...| * 6 
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No. Name. P.O. Address. | County. 7 No, Name. P.O. Address. | County. > 
$896) ElsieM. Freligh . |Marshfield. . .|Tioga. . .|April 7 ; 8988|/Eva M. Crooks . |New Kensington| Westm’land May 10 
8897|Clare Wright. . . |Alum Bank . . |Bedford . .| ‘“* 10 8989 <7 5. Gost, ...- trobe.... - ~ 10 
8898|Elias Gibson. . .|.Wolfsburg. . as - | “* zo | 8990)T. Ewing Duffield |Nsw Alexandria - a 
8899|Katie Bair. . . .|Emporium. . .|Cameron. .| ‘‘ 12 | 8991/Anna Davis. . . |Irwin (Ind. co.) - 10 
8900) Hattie I. Russell, = -..| “  «..] “ a2 | 8992/B. Etta Johnston. |Shelocta. .. . ae ae 
$901|Har’t E Matthews|Conshohocken . |Montgom’ry} “ 18 8993|AliceM. Kistner. |Latrobe. . . . = pe 
8902/Annie Bender . . |Montgomery Sq. = pa 18 | 8994/Orton Lowe. . .|Scottdale .. . 4 <_< 
8903|N. A. Yerger . .|Creamery . . “4 a 18 8995|Anna C. McCabe. Manor Station . yA a 
pe. J. MS oo a — <x, - a 4 + <a Aly Rema o —. cee ‘2 
allle E. Keys. . |Conshohocken . Be 2. a? ‘ 
2906/Titus J. Steltz. .|Green Lane . . ne “18 | 8998/Anna Robb . . . |Beaver(Be’r co.) o a 
8907| Eila M. Wilson . |New Brighton. |Beaver. ..| ‘“‘ 18 | 8999|J.L.Ross. .. .|Ligonier.-. .. = rR 
Frances Garver . “ -| “ ...{ “ 28 | g00o/Fannie Snyder. .|Greensburg . . £3 ee 
8909|Mary E. Graham. “ -| “ «+! % 28 | goot! Jacob O. Sherrick |Scottdale .. . ~ re. 
8910} Anna M. Jackson. i -| f «+! () 48 | 9002/Gertrude Smith. . | Pleasant Unity. “ ae 
za aeag | mee. .|Freedom. ... ne jas . 9°03 a See ee. Bs - i. 
t2\Inez Mitchell. . . “ 6 ae” dace oe g004|Martha R. Steele. |Latrobe. .. . . ig 2 
8913/AliceS Barton .|Beaver Falls. .| ‘* ...| ‘* 18 | 9005/Homer Thompson |Stahlstown. . . Se ‘S10 
8914| LuluM.Armstrong!Hbrshaville ..| ‘* ...| ‘ 18 | 9006/Mrs.L. Woomer. | Jeannette .. . . 4; (7 
23 a ty samt Beaver Falls. . “ - a a om — Papen. a eee Delaware. eS “ 
16] Rachael S.Canne - ar eee a uisa M.Doyle. ” Sa ee os 
8917|\ John F. Jewart. . |Atwood . . . . |Armstrong. ‘, 28 | 9909|MaryHollingshead a eens - oe . 
$918 4 S. eSpetees « Dayton sates * = ot < -_ a R. Innis. .| “ 2... . ‘les 
8919 — itt. . .|Foster’s Mills . a oe a pe 9 ~~ _ 4 pete. , re oe fe i ee 
8920|Della McMeans . |Freeport. .. . as wy ee go ith D:Thomson) = * cee 4 a ee 
8921/0. B. Bowman. .|Long Run. . . +| ,, 28 | 9°t3/Jjos’ineT. Williams ete tical *| .. 2 
$922|Rena Murphy. .|Leechburg. . . 7 -| ,, 28 | 9°14)/J.M. Smith. . .|Marienville. . .|Forest...) ( 1 
8923) Lida pig . {Slate Lick. . . - oh as “ 90r5 DleacheE Haliman Allentown, . . |Lehigh.. .| % 17 
$924|Emma S. Miller. |Girty ..... : *l oe 2 g°10|Laura H. Mull. . oe. be 
$924 — E. Dreisbach Miller a ek ic Northa’pton} {| 29 }| 9°17 =. J. Schaller. .|Slatedale....| “ «+-+] |, 47 
8926] Matilda E. Evans.;Easton. ... . ses « 29 | 9°28/S. F. Gehringer .|Haafsville...| “ «+ +| (17 
2927| Lizzie T. Kane. . 3 Sata Ke ce 29 | 9929/George J. Ross .|Werley’sCorner| “  .--| (| 17 
$928/Anna M. Kelly .| “ .... = «ce 29 | 9920/J. M. Keller. . .|Edenville . . . Franklin. ee: 
3929/Olivia L. Hill . . “ eee 3 M 29 | 9°21/ J. Howard Monn. |Chambersburg . es car a 
pa — o —— ee. ‘av pe arg ne gen = a poe “i a a ae 7 
31| Edward J. Royer.|Cherryville... . i 3|M. Ava Reufrew. |Duffield. .. . o ee 
8932|Wm. F. Haase. . |Martin’s Creek. ac « 3 | 9924/F. Blattenberger.|Markes ... . oe} 5, 33 
$933 Helen i 3 Mackey . Lewisville. . . |Chester.. . a 9025 ¥. E. Coble . eeeeeetonng - ae So 33 
34|C. Ross Appler. .|Pottstown. . . or SS g°2 arles W. High. |Quincy .... pe es ae 
8936 ClarenceJ. Reburn|Oxford. .... is +] ge 4 | 9927/ William G. Irwin |Wiliow Hill. . S a eee 
336 Lissie F Alton. ; Fayette City. .|Fayette..) (| 4 | 9028 Kline A. Bair, + +|SpringRun..| “ ..| % $3 
37) D. itchell .|New Haven. .| ‘“* +] ¢ 4 | 9929) William A. Bair. = cee . 
8938|M. D. Flanagan . | Pennsville. . . = °°! ye 4 | 9°30|M.Bla’e Campbell.|Dryrun.. .. . rs oof 
8939 Sonne J. Piadieg. Teacock. . . .|Lancaster .| (, 5 | 9031/F.A. Foreman. ./Upton.....| “ «© -| |, 23 
8940/E. K.Shoop. . .|Bellaire. .. re -| 4 5 | 9932/Cordie Hnwbaker.|Greencastle . . a eel 4, 33 
$941/A. P. Miller. . .|Clay...... ry | ge 5 | 9933|\Carrie K. Ditto.|Welsh Run ..| “ « «| |, 23 
8942) Alice Heidelbaugh|Bart, ..... a "| « 5 | 9934|Mary Beck . . . |Green Village. . se) ae 
8943|Francis S. Cristy. |Columbia .. . *| ge 5 | 9°35|A. J. Holmes . . |Corydon. . . .|McKean’. .| () 23 
8944|Mary A. Hagy.,.|Denver ... . = *l « 5 | 9°36 — A. Woods .|Nossville . . . |Huntingdon| |, 24 
8945 H.S. acoby. . .|Hahnstown . . *| « 5 | 9°37|David H. Fisher. |Saxton.... . - ce 24 
8946|Mary Hoffman. .|Mount Joy. . . ws *| ¢ 5 | 9°38/E. E. Shover. . .|Huntingdon. . a a 
8947|Mrs.M.Henderson|East Hickory .|Forest. ../ |, 5 | 9939|David L. Dickson|Petersburg. . . ; ue 24 
8948/Flor’e A. Morrison|Nebraska ...| “© «+ +] .. 5 9°40|Maude Wasson. . |Hillsdale. . . . |Indiana . .| |) 25 
8949] R. A. Strickenber./Marienville.. .| “ +--+] ., 5 | 9°42 eee M.Alexander|New Florence . = ry ee 
8950/C. A. Henry. . .|Nebraska ...| “ - ++! ., § | 9°42|/Walte: H. Ayers. |Rochester Mills. a ool go 
8951] Florence T Long. Philipsburg’ . . Centre. - +1 ge © | 9°43/Cicero Barnett. .|Ouberg .... = eo] 4 35 
$952|C. V. DeLong.. ./Romola..../| “ -+-+/ ., 6 | 944/C. F. Botsford. .|MarionCentre.| “ ..| (, 35 
9953|W.G. Womer. . |Fleming. . . . sel ge 6 | 9%45/C. W. Getty. . ./Chambersville.| “ ../ ., 35 
8954|NancyHolt . . .|Philipsburg ..| “  .-+| ,, 6 | 9°46jIraE. Gibson . .|Kent..... > 3) ae 
8955/Chas.L.Colegrove |Rome. . . . . |Bradford. ./ ., 6 | 9°47/IraC. Holsapple. Indiana. ...| “ «| ,, 25 
8956| Elsie M. Forbes . |North Rome. . on *| « 6 | 9048)Harriet L. Hosack|Blairsville. . . y 8 th oe 95 
8957/Belle Wilhelm. . |Mahaffey.. . . |Clearfield .| §, 8 | 9°49/Frank Kerr . . . | Purchase Line. oe. ae 
= = Hall . + omer oy - a ns al s an , ek: — a ae ee a i = 
Anna Krause. . . |Osceo' ills . i 3 ee si -McKelvey ea a's an cas 
8960) Annie R. Carr, .|Karthaus ... Pi | 4 8 | 9°52 MornaHueyNoble Blairsville. . . = et Pe. 
8961/GwendolaLovelace|Burnside. . . . ra *| « 8 | 9953)A.M. Piper. . .{Locust. ... Ps T° co 
8962| Effie A. Dillen . . |Munson Station. ce *| « 8 | 9954)MaryC. Stitt . .|Blairsville...) “ «./| 4, 25 
8963/Rd. Rorabaugh .|Irvona. ... . ” *| a 8 | 9955/L. R.Stechell . . 2s cool ttl a & 
8964/W.G. Fulton . .|Mahaffey .. . ” *| ge 8 | 9956)Zenas Stephens ./Penn Run... : oc] 
8965|D. D. Guppy . . |Grampian . . - «| 4¢ 8 | 9°57|Ernest Work ..|Hamill,....| ‘ ool « 
8966/Giles U. Rodkey . |Mahaffey . . . " | oe 8 | 9°58/E. J. Welch. ../Denton....) “% «1 4, 25° 
8967|M. A.Carr . . .|Woodlaud. . . ~ -| «, 8 | 9959/R.'T. Wolf. . . (Gilpin... ..| “ «| 4g, 95 
8968/G. M. Henry. . .|Lawshe . . . » ee Belle W. Wylie . |Blairsville . . . oof | 8S 
8969 Robert L. Lenig.|Allport ... . o -| ge 8 | 9°61|/Scott L. Stiver. ./Camoe Ridge. .| “ =. «| 4, 25 
8970|J. A. Green . . . |Glen Hope . . i -| 4 8 | 9962/Mabel S. Hahn .|Williamsport. .|Lycoming.| {, 25 
8971|W. B. McBride . |Clearfield .. . “9 -| i, 8 | 9°3/Stella M. Bard. .|Pleasant Ridge, |Fulton. ..| {, 26 
S07 is Rossbaugh. Assonvilie. os a as . 9°64 E B. Kline . . «|Knobville. ..| “ 22.) < 
73|J. S. Riddle. . .|Rockton. ... 4 > A gg SI na oa es Nena a 
8974|Emily F. Coble .|Lebanon. . . .|Lebanon. .| |, 9 | 9°66/George A. Harris |Saluvia....| “ .. «2° 
897s5/CarrieE.Deininger|East Hanover .| “* -..| ., 9 9ee% Charles C. Rotz.|McConnelisburg| “* .. “2° 
$976|BerthaE.Harbeson/Lebanon. ...| “ --/ ,, 9 | 98/Gilbert B. Mellot |Sipes Mill...) “ ...{ 4, 26 
pete Florenee L, Hauer ss eae - eel s © 9°9'M H. Hollingshead|Harrisonville. . oe a = 
8978) Lottie Klick. . . - sa “ ool o¢ 9 | 9970/C. F.W.Remsburg Warfordsburg . oma sa oe 
8979| Dorothea G. Krall se 5 es ++] g« 9 | 9971/D.C. Hart .. .|Emmaville. . . ee et pr 
808o| Henrietta G.Noll. |Klinefeltersville “e+ ] ge 9 «| 9972/Gertrude E. Green Media. . . . .|Delaware .| ,, 2 
898:/Clara E. Poorman|Lebanon. .. . si - +! < 9 | 9°73|Matilda B. Yarnell) Up’r Providence - St ee 
8982 I. MarthaPoorman = é se rs * +! ge 9 | 9°74|Marg’t E. Hynson|Colwyn ... . i Pe ae * 
8983] Katharine G. Rise ie de os eae 9°75 Martha J. Merion; War x <a me ‘| a 
8984) D. B. Behey. . . |Lickdale. ... *| ge 9 | 9°76|Clara S, Heyburn|Brand’e Summit A, ae 
8985/Charles G. Dotter.|Annville. .../  “ = ..! ., 9 | 9°77|Elizaboth C. Eaby|Lancaster . . .|Lancaster .| © 27 
8986|GertrudeF.Bossart|Larobe. . . .|Westm’land.| { 13 | 9°78/Ida R. Rowe . . a ee% ona of ge 2 
8987/E. F. Blackburn . 'Manor Station . = to | 9°79!M. Kate Eagles. . i a a a , 27 
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Date. 

No. Name. P. O. Address, | County. 1899. 
g908o| Frank M. Patcher |Bear Lake. . . |Warren . . |May 27 
g081;D. W. Mead. . . |Youngville. . . rs eek a 
9082/Ruth Vistrand. .|Warren. .. . = oe ae 
9083|Emma Kolfrat. . be are 7 ee a 
g084|Clara M. Fay . .|Chandler’s Val’y| ‘“‘ a0 oe 
9085|Gertrude Newkirk|Gr’dV’y(Jeff.co)| “ er ae 
9086|Marg. E.Showalter| Brook’a(Jeff.co (|EIk ..../| “* 27 
9087|Mate W. Jones .|Johnsonburg. .| “* ....| “* 27 
9088/Sa’h A.Steigerwalt|Lansford. . . .|Carbon ..| “* 29 
g089|Frank W. Matz. . |Mohns’s Store. |Berks .. .| “ 29 
9090|Mrs.SallieLHepler|Reading. ...| “ ...| “ 29 
g091/G. J. B. Kaufman. Upper a Baer a 
9092|Caivin H. Webber|Wintersville. .| “ ...| “ 29 
9093/Chas. F. Madeira |Mohn’s Store .| “ ...| ‘ 29 
9094|George R. Reber. |Sinking Spring. | “‘ ... * a9 
9095| William B. Blatt. |Leinbach’s. ..| “ ...| “ a9 
9096|Charles M. Yetter|Mohn’s Store. .| “ ... ve 29 
9297| Howard W. Body.|Yellow House .| “ ...| (* 29 
9098|Mary F. Goodmad|West Leesport.| “ .. 29 
g099/Cora A. Smith. .|Maxatawny../ “  ... * 29 
910o| Anna E. Heath. . |Camden. . . . |Allegheny. | ‘‘ 32 
gto1/R. A. Winkelvoss |McKeesport . . - a. a 
9202 pewgnine Lees .|/Renovo. .. ./Clinton .. ie 31 
9103| Margaret Tanner. “ oe Xe me — * 3 
9104|/Alice M. Ramsey.|Bennet. . . . . |Alllegheny. June 6 
9105} Elodie G. Carlin . | Pittsburgh, WE 7 a= 2 
9106| Anna L. Kelso. . |Carnegie. .. . pi “a 2 
9107|MargaretA.Patton|Aspinwall . . . “7 a 
g108|Mary A. Bryant. |Wilkinsbnrg. . - ss = 6 
gtog| Nellie A. Shaw. . |Myrtlest.,Pit’gh sf ae 
9t10|Millie D. Duvall . |Pittsburgh. . . v- ao 
gt1r|I. K. Loomis. . .|Natrona. .. . 5d a = * 
9112|MarthaJ.Holmes. |McKees Rock . - a 
9113\Ina Nupp. . . . |Spruce(Ind. co.)|Cambria ..| ‘“ 10 
9114|W. E. McAnulty. |Barnsboro. . . oe ool 7 @& 
g115|A. G. ~ . - |Spangler. . . i tol - =e 
9116/Elizabeth Binns .|Johnstown. . bi cor ae 
g117|/EllaS. Jose... ” o* - ca = = 
9118 * Gonnel. . . |Ebensburg. . . - ceh " 
9119|Maggie L. Davis. |Johnstown. . . - +o, ae 
9120|Mary P. Kinkead - eee ne ee 
gt21|Myrtle Walters. . ped wee - a 
9122| MaggieB. Dresser. = nie od od = 
91t23|Grace Griffith. . . = eee ” cal - 
gt24|Lulu Waugh. . . ” ee = a ode 
9t25|Sara McGough . “ ae vi a 
9126|J.Law’nceLuther |Nicktown . . . - a ae 
9127|J. P. Orner . . . |Stoughst’n(Ind.)} ‘“ ean 
9128/C. B. Delancy . . |Mountaindale . 3 en Bae 
9t29| Regina Mealley .|Johnstown. . . - aa ae 
9130|Minnie Ivory. . . |St. Augustine ° a ee 
9131|Francena Ivory . : ° = a a 
9132|Minnie V. Taylor |Cogan House. .|Lycoming .}| ‘ 13 
9133|Bessie Cromley .|Muncy Station . 6 + ian 
9134|J. ErnestHoffman.|Mnncy. ... . - a, 
9135|J. H. Shoemaker | “ ..... = a - 
9136|/J. C. Harmon . . |Montgomery. . = a 
9137|W. E. Worhington|Pennsdale . . os a ae 
9138|N. B. Sachrist . . | Lib’ty(Tioga co) 2 oe 
9139|J. A. Eckert. . . |Salladasbtrg . . ¢ a, - 
9140| William E. Schnee|Montgomery . . ral “a = 
9141|Bertha E. Willson.|Wallis Run.. . = ao 
9142/E. A. Mansuy. . |Fields Station . is ee 
9143/S. A. Eagles. . .|Henderson. . -|Mercer ..| “ 13 
9144|W. E. Cozins . .|Mercer. .. . . = ee Be | 
9145|Warreh C.Tittzler|West Middlesex! ‘‘ ssh ee 
9146|W. J. Snyder ../Hill,. ..../ “ «.| “ 33 
9147|H. E. Winner . . |Sandy Lake . . - sol - Se 
9148/L. R. Patterson. |Coulson .... 4 col = & 
9149| Mayme Artherholt|Greenville . . . e a a 
9t50\Ella J. Arnold. . |Shenango .. . “ oo 
gts51|C.GertrudeMcKay|Sharon.. . . . - ton = a. 
952| May Gordon. Receec] © “sel S ag 
9153|Minnie Daugherty|Sharon. ... . = a ee 
9154|T.C. Jackson. . oe, bi ale os cal = a 
9155|H. E. Daniel. . . |Knox Dale. . . |Jefferson..| ‘* 19 
9156| RobertH Longwell |Brockwayville . = ot = 
9157\J. M. Holben . . |Ringgold... . vi S Ree 
9158| Frank E. Love. .|Brookville. . . = . a 
9ts9\J. L. Post. . . .|Good Intent . . |Washington| ‘‘ 26 
9160) Elizabeth Schrontz) Washington . . as ** 26 
9161|Sadie J. Tucker . |Eldersville. . . “6 26 
9162|/GriseldaPatterson |Claysville . . . = * 26 
9163| Blanche Stewart . 2 eee Py ** 26 
9164|Laura B.Johnston|Bower Hill. . . 4 ¢ 36 
9165 ee Blythe. . . |Monongahela. . ¥ * 6 
9186/C. P. Paxton. . . |Eldersville. . . = * 26 
9167|Mary H.McCahon|Canonsburg . . wes “* 26 
9168 a C. Hannah , |Courtney. . . . “ 396 
g1€9|Mary H. Weir. . |Canonsburg . . - “ 26 
9t7o|Laura A. Young . |Washington . . “28 * 26 
gt71'T. C. Snodgrass .'Donley..... = “ 26 
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9172|H.L, Hetherington 
9173'Nellie Aldrich . . 
9174\Ida B. Babcock . 
9175,Mary Benze. . . 
9176) Marg’ ite E.Caskey 
9177|Lena Coughlin. . 
9178| Edith Gorenflo. . 
9179|Annie R. Gross. . 
9250] Etosb’). Johasen 
9181| Margaret . Lacey 
9182/Kitty E. Lyle . . 
9183) Lillie McCarter . 
9184| Isabel McMannis. 
9185! Florence I. Moore. 
9186/ Helen E.Robinson 
9187|Mattie Rudd. . 

9188 IdaM. Salisbury . 
9189'Carrie H. Scheller 
919°; Mary Seawright . 
9191| Anna G. Sheehan. 
9192|/Lotta Wild... . 
9193) Mary Wagner = 
9194|Lena H. Connor. 
9195|Charles A. Hartley 
9196/L. T, Eddy . . 
9197'S. B. Eddy... . 
9198 Michael Powell . 
9199 Geo. Shuman. . 
9200/John E, Furner . 
9201| Eugene C. Carney 
9202) Frank N. Thomas 
9203|J. K. McLaughlin 
92°4'Sue Andrews. . 
92°5|Flor’ce E, Laubach 
9206) Lizzie B. Rummel. 
9297 Mervin O. Brame 
92°8| John A.Slothour . 
9209/G. Alleu Yohe. . 
g210| Bertha J. Smith . 
92t1|W. H. Woomer . 
g212| Edward C. Pote. 
9213) E’ilyW. Wunderly 
9214|Laura S. Divel. . 
92tSSarah Pritchard . 
9216|Tilhe James. . . 
9217/Ella B. Sweeny . 
9218 /Irving D. Haverly 
9219!Mrs. Frances Ellis 
9220| Bridget I. Kelly . 
9221| Nora A. O’Hara. 
9222|Mary T. Connelly 
923|Louise Walsh . . 
9224|/Emma C. Cure. . 
9225 —_ Laughney. 
9226|Mary Duffy. . . 
9227| Kate E. Clark. . 
9228/ Wealthy Brodhead 
9229|Mary H. Baxter. 
9230) An’eD Crumbaker 
9231|Marg’tHutchinson 
9232|Nellie G. Moser . 
9233|Maggie E. Park. 
9234|Frank H Remaley 
9235| Joseph E. Klinger. 
9230/John H. Venn. . 
9237| Mich’1J.Concanon 
9238| Bennett P. Ryan. 
9239|Annie Dauberman 
924°; Min’eV. McCorkill 
924!)Lou C. Rudy . . 
¢242/Ivan V. Shipman. 
9243) oe | gees 
9244'J. J. sas 

9245 WE. Bartholomew 
9246 ae Drumm .. 
9247, William Weldon . 
9248] Andrew J. Herring 
9249|Edward B. Moore 
925°/Harry W. Betz . 
9251/Nelson J. Spenser 
9252|Ger.A.Goodnough 
9253| Pearl E. Mathias . 
9254|Charles E. Beard. 
9255|J. B. Brubaker. 
9256/Charles E. Harper 
9257\E. A. Lerch. . . 
9258|J. B. Martin. . . 
9259| Marg’t K. Smith . 
9260/Blanche Yost . 
9261/F. E. Ruff. . 





9262|Ira M. Graham . 
9203' Josep’neGalbreath 
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9264|Sadie B. Hamilton) Brownsdale Butl { ; 
9265] Nettie M. White | Evans Ci ae July 17 | 9356)Rose E, Breden , | Pittsb 
9266|W. M. Young . . North Hose: -| & «4+! & 27 | 9357\Sara E, Brown... x _ . Allegheny . | July 20 
9267|Margaret McLure |Prospect....| “ ...| “ 17 | 9358|Nora C. Bradley . a He fe “ ‘Tt aa 
= * A eae Me ~~ im Mee. | @ 225) @ Hi ret ech » +***) « ae 
9 . Etta M. Berger| New ae es 360] JennieM.Campbell “ oe “ : d 
9270) Harriett ieee. Haven. . Fayette. . ° aS 17 9361 “euro i 3 “ % oe a . o 20 
9271|Louise Berger . . «e nae eS ee. 9362|Emma Connor. . “ ae: “ fee ae 
9272|Bruce Leonard. . ee f83 ~ CR ae oe 9363|Kath’neP.Costlow ss mis “ 4 ie? Be 
9273|W. R. Hiller. . . | Brownsville gp. “ ee] “ 47 | 9364)Amanda Cready . “ ale “ ‘| «ao 
9274|Drue H. Patton .|Uniontown.. | “ ..| “ 17 | 9365|Maude E.Douthitt}  “ Sy “ | ao 
9275| Hannah M. Jeffries “ ‘ 3 je ON ee 9366 Etta A. Dunn. . “ eae “ Oe ae pend 
9276 stinale V Spsingt “ “a9 ee. ae = 9367 ales Ay ; “ Kees “ oh a ni 
9277|H. H. Lamb. . . |Rocklan age eee 3 93 izabeth G. Fole “ ete “ 3 ie 
9278) Flor’ce: L. Rossman Faakline aye ee “17 | 9369) Bertha AGeomen “ ie eS “ 1.2 
9279 Sara E. Reagle. a “e ‘ fe “ 2 ee 17 9370 Cora E. Green. . -” P oe “ . “ 20 
9280] Lizzie B. Carey. . |Cranberry . 2 “ to a oe Mary Holland. . 2 ed “ lt ae 
jabs oR Kyle. . . . |Cooperstown. . “ -| “37 | 9372/Alice P. Hopkins. e oe “ 4 oe 
9282/C. R. B. Cramer. |Bakersville. . . |Somerset. “| 2 a pees Mary E..Hunter . = poche “ 4 
9283/G. L. Spencer . . |Scalp Leuel . i “ -| <* 17 | 9374|Eva L, Jones. . . “ be “ 2 
9284/G. Frank Barclay Lavansville. 7 “ ° ‘4 17 9375|Isabel 1. Kerr. . “ ats “ a . py 20 
9285) James F. Fluck. . |Bean. . . . * * |Bucks 2 ea. 9376| Maude E. Kilgore “ gs “ | ae 
9286|Leidy S. Gruver . |Dublin. . . ww eee ae 9377|Sarah S. Laing. . 5 pigs “ “Tt ae 
9287| Alvin S. Gruver. . | Doylestown ae | ee ae a 18 | 9378|Alice F. Leech. . “ hs se ol oa ae 
9284| Albert P. Kratz . (Silverdale. . oe pa ee ae 18 | 9379/Rachel Lees. . . “ ee ee -| 20 
9289|SallieC.F.Rodgers|Teiford . . ooh tee] S 2 See. - Eee “ ‘| an 
9290| Alice B. Bechtel . |Sellersvilie ae, te tee > 18 | 9381/Annie Little. . . “ aaa “ ot oe ae 
9291| Effie H. Watson . Mistwaws: | . |) 4 18 | 9382|/Georgia E. Loury. “ ihe: “ o] 
9292|Hanna G. Clark . |Fallsington. . He oe] “ 18 | 9383/Annie Lytle. . . a meee “ 4 
9293\Ella Rise .. | Feasterville - 1s ee 18 9384|Ada May Mann. “ aa 5 “ ok ee es 
9294|Wm.W.Minninger|Richiand Centre] “ .. .| “ 8 listeMateM Mur.) °° +... “ :| #o 
9295|CharlesH.Moore . |Mornisville. “ee ef & 18 | 9386)Lida J. Miskimin. ‘s ae fe “ ‘| «2 
9290|Kate P. Markey . |Newtown eee 2 18 | 9387|/MameS.McAdams “ ae “ “| 2 
9297|Susie M.Good. . “ ; ie “ mes a 18 9388 Mary V. McLaren “ z i. “ of oe 20 
92y8|Anson B. Atkinson|Mozart ....| “ ...| “ 18 | 9389/Alfa E. Norris. . “ cae “ a es 
9299|Mary Barber. . . |Oakford. > .| “ ...| “ . 9390\Carl’e A.Patterson|  “‘ ee “ oS 
9300|Kate M. Alcutt . |Carversviile Ay. 29-8 ee 9391|Mrs_ E. Philson . a“ as “ ae 
g301|Lavina Haigh. .|New Hope a Se. 18 | 9292/Annie Mf. Prosser “ ee “ fe ee 
9302|Nellie B. Skelton. |Lumberville. .| “ ...| “ 3 9393/Gert. B. Reineman| ‘“ > aa “ le a 
9303|Mary A. Johnson |Lahaska. ..| “ . --{ % 38 | 9304|Mary L. Semple. pe “ *) te on 
9304| Nellie Fairbrother.|Newtown.. . .| “ oct | Si oe Beulah Shuck. . re aad “ ta oe 
9305|Jennie A. Morris. Carversville . .| “ - on an “ 9396|Barbara Sode.. . = Se “ | ea 
9306|/Agnes J. Ambler | Newtown spe “ age “ r 9397| Mary E. Spargo}. “ : > ea . s ar 
ggo7iKateS.Tius..| “ ...]) % ...| “ 18 | 9398|Lenore L. Stolte.| “ ...| “ i] = 
9308|Leidy Aliem. . , (Wisner... 23] “ 1. .| 18 | 9399 gg ~~ Is BS OB 
9309| Minnie S.Rodrock| Doylestown ae eC ee 3 9400/A Jeannette Swan = ; as 4 ae 
9310\Sara E. Twining . |Richboro. ae (eae a es - 9401| Tillie Thomas. . - fe 2 “ oe a oe 
sored. WDuncchenalifteeen, 2. 2| “ 2.21 © 8 | gen M.S.M.Thompson| “ .../ “ | “ ro 
9312|Edwin C. Leidy . |Telford cee] ee] & 18 | 9403/Carrie Tomer . . “ & “ Ot ag ae 
9313) Lizzie B. Wiley . Doylestown ee Oe a 18 | 9404|Elizab’hM. Walker “ Ae “  OerE 
9314|Nora G. Clark. . |Bristol. . a ae a 3 9405|Mary C. Warton. ps rife “ eo 
93ts|Margaret L. Gcod.|New PS eee * 9406|Clara Wise. . . “ is “ oF ME 
9316] AnnieM.Cressman|Sellersville. . . eee Se 9407|Margaret E.Mann id ee? ‘e “| ne 
9317|Mrs.R. A. Roberts| New Hope. . ree ten, 8 9408) Eleanore Donavan Elkland .. . .|Tioga He Bes 
9318|Elmira Ochs. . . (Richland Centre| “ ...| “ 18 | 9409 Katie V. Brandt . |Carlisle . . . . Cumberland.| “ . 
9319]Wm. H. Wimmer. “ ae) eee - 9410| Harper B. Enck . Mt. HollySpr’gs ‘ on) ogee 
9320|E. Johnson Bonter.|Richlandtown .| ¢ ...| “ 18 | 941/Charlowe F-Kuts. |Eiliotwson. . ee on 
ase Men. VirgiaBalles| Doylestown » <| tt < 2] 38 gtilGrace Es Witmer; (Mechanicsburg. |v | 28 
rs.R. E. Duffield |Southam es eo genia Maynar egheny... “ 
9323|May I. Pnrsell. . | Yardley ee | amet ee 4 9414| JaneRichmondTill iad oe apr). S 
9324|Carrie A. Barclay.| Doylestown ‘a ees 9415|GraceGibson Swan “ peek “ ee. 
geieeranacaeeseemers «| 2:2] 2 | Rta GPa atrae: : pat aoe 
arvey Cooper. . | Point Pleasant.| * ...| « 17| Harriet M, Urian. |Llanwellyn. . . _: 
arte ‘eon | ~ °° 'l « 2 tf cemken ieee. edeuiins. .\eamonee |S’ 
9324|W.A. Frankenfield|Erwinna. . . \ oa ee = 9419/Kate Rogan. . . |Freeland. . . . |Luzern \ oe 
9329| Lizzie Worman. . |Point EN es I 9420/ Kdith H. Morrison| White Haven . pe.) - = 
9330| Phila M. Ewing . |Harrisburg. . . |Dau hin. (| « 1g | 9421|Mary T. Roach .|Alden..... « _2) oo 
933t/E Gert. Fosnaught “ y a -). 2 —_ Schnell. . .|Plymouth. . & at ee 
9332/Clara M. Fisher . “ igi « “|, 25 arg’tH. Williams « . bi ol 3 @ 
9333|Cenevra Fritchey. “ Sora “« ee ee. Anna M. Wilkins . ee Aree “e De 
9334|MaudI.Gamble.| “ . « «| 19 | 9425)Rachel James. . . |Eckley. . . i e- tH Se 
9335|Nellie Glennen. . “ oe: ‘ -| ‘ 19 | 9426|/James Donahue. . |Hazleton. . . ‘lio °°) ae 
9336| Caro’eD.Gebhardt “ gags a “|, 224 2s Alice N. Richards|Wanamie . . ; se oat aoe 
9337 M. Gert. Hebford. “ i: "3 -| Sf 39 9428|Alex. Dwyer. . . |Hazleton. . . ; os 4. 2 oe 
9338|Julia A. Johnson . id 2 ‘ ° | ee 4 9429/ Annie Lindsay. . |Freeland. . : 7) * ot nd 
9339| George S. Machen “ eee: os ob he 39 9430 Tillie Lindsay. . as " ae se es 10 
9340|May A.Meyer. .| “ ...| “ «| “ 19 | 9431|GraceD).Blanchard|Wilkesbarre. .| “ | .| « 7 
9341/Carrie L. Orth. . ‘ rae Se be 9432; Amy E. Merrifield|Plymouth. . ‘ “ ee ete 
9342|Bertho N. Pilkay. “ vig pe -| “ 39 | 9433/Alice V. Dunn , . |Nanticoke . . f Ped. ee P - 
9343/M. Gert Runkle. ~ TS ae ee Wm. D, Gerlach. |Hasleon....| «* ::| « a0 
9344| Linda M. Snavely. “ er a -| S19 | 9435 Lena V. Stumpf ., “ or te sor > ae 
9345 {ames Stewart . “ niger “ -| “ 19 | 9436 James W.Gosnell | Lewisberry. . -lYork 2... yo 
9346 arg’riteWilliams “nen eM os Edw’d B. Newman|Gienville. ...| “1. ay 
9347|A. C. Davis. . .|Westford. . . * Icrawford :| « 19 | 9438|J. Milton Wilson, |Stewartstown .| “ ae Oe 
9348/Mrs. D.A. Perkins|Miller’s Station “ *) oe | ee . C. Caldwell. . |Homestead. . . |Alle heny .| “ - 
9349) Lizzie McGill. . . |Saegertown . . “« -| ‘* 319 | 9440|Lugerdia Egleston|/Great Bend . . |Sus one ae 
9350/Annie W.Appleton| Pittsburgh. . . |Alleghen ‘so = 9441/ Elmer M Compton Springville. . . — | ee 8 
9351|Mary F. Ashford. “ ‘i Pr. ei Nellie MacConnell| New Milford. “ a 
nin hen! © i...) # <2) = oe fgee john H. Barry. . |Great Bend ; “ ee 
g3sa]AnnaC. Bell «| -7| oth bee Baldwin|Gibson. 2 aa 
54|Charlotte Blessing}  “ ee “ 4 me 45|Kate Campbell. . |Scran’ v 
9355|Elsie E. aa... ih .4 -| 20 | 9446/A. B, Diffenbach . node gai Mian wee, 
; ’ 20 | 9447|Lenona Hull. . . |Lewistown. ‘=. * Oct. § 
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HOE OUT YOUR ROW. Arr. from Don1zettT1. 







Allegretto. 









| 
1, One sul-try day a  farm-er’s boy Was hoe-ing in field of corn, And 
2. Al-though a hard one was the row, And farm-ers paid but mea- gre hire, The 
3. The lad the text re - mem-ber’d long, And oft - en provedthe mor- al well, That 















vy 

anx-ious-ly had wait- ed long To hear the wel-come din- ner horn; The 

lad had work’d from ear - ly morn, And now be- gin- ning well to  tire—“I 

per - se - ver- ance to the end, At last will al - ways’ no - bly tell, Take 
oO 





















wel-come call was heard at last, And down he quick -ly dropp’d his hoe; The 
can,” said he, and man- ful- ly He seized a-gain his_ fall - en hoe; The 
cour -age, then, re - solve you can, And strike an earn-est, vig’r- ous blow; In 





















~~ 
farm - er shout-ed in_ his ear, “Hoe out your row! your row!” 
good man pleased,now smiledto see The farm - er’s boy hoe out his row. 
life’s great field of va- ried toil, Hoe out your row, hoe out your row! 
a 








TIME DOTH PASS AWAY... ee » 8 saree ee: 

















1. Ga-ther ro- seswhilethey bloom, Nev-er lose a day, Nor in sloth one hourcon- 
2. Now you’ve op- por- tu - ni - ty, Both for work and play; Where may you to - mor-row 
3- Men have mourned their whole life through One good deed’s delay: Do at once what ycu’ve to 
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sume, doth pass a - way, Nor in sloth one hour con-sume, Time doth a- way. 
be? Time doth pass a - way, Wheremay you to-mor-row be? Timedothpass a- way. 
do, Timedothpassa-way, Do at once what you’vetodo, Timedothpass a- way. 























